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vacion ANE Gold Inquiry Leather Exports 


Growing Importance of 
Minor Markets for Ameri- 


mobiles is the general tone of a review! 
| of specified automotive markets issued by 

val to | the Department of Commerce August 24. 
|T in full text: 


banks in the continental United States,: 


Hawaii and Alaska on June 30, the date s 
: “ Congress al App 
of the last call for statements of condi- ( ngre ssional ppro 


tion was $28,508,239,000 according to an’ Be Asked to Bring Senate 


All Stations Included Except | 
Those Classed as Fail- 


‘ 


Quality Production and Consumption to Open | 
Up New Marketing Fields. | 


; The review follows 


Australia, Sydney.—Automotive situa- The dairy industry in the United! lation of production would result in over- 


ing to Serve the 
Public. 


October | Fixed as 
Date of Extension 


Twelve of Cited Group Awarded | 
Renewals; Revocations 
Are Announced in 
Two Cases, 

Extensions until October 1 of, the li- ; 
censes of all broadcasting stations, with : 
the exception of those involved in the | 
failure of public service ruling of the | 
Commniission, now being decided,.was an- } 
nounced by the Federal Radio Commis- | 
sion August 24. A general oMler (No. 
88) to this effect was adopted by the 
Commniission. 

Two Revocations. 

At the same time the Commission an- 
nounced the decision in 16 additional 
eases of stations number among the 164 
cited for alleged failure to service the 
public interest. Two of the decisions, 
involving stations WE icP, of Waukegan, 
Ill., and WTRL, at Midland Park, N. J-. 
were adverse, and the power 


ing 12 stations received renewals of their 
licenses. 


The full text of the general order and | 


the statement follows: 


It is ordered that with tit exception 
hereinafter set forth ail existing licenses | 


to broadcast, subject 10 such modifica- 
tions and extensions as may be ap- 
pended thereto, be, and the same are 
hereby, further extenaed for a period of 
thirty (30) days to determinate at 3 
o’clock a.m, Eastcrn Standard Time, 
October 1, 1928. 

This order shal Ince~ apply, and no ex 
tension of any existin2 license to brond- 


cast shall be deemed to be granted, with | 


respect to any broadcasting station 


jisted in, or later made subject to, Gen-' 


eral Order No. 32 of this Commission. 
issued on May 25, 1928, the continued 
use or operation of such station to be 
subject to such order or orders as 
Commission may hereafter enter. 
The Federal Radic Commission 
nounced on August 24 decisions in 


an- 


whose applications tor renewal of 1li- 
censes were challenged pending a care- 
ful examination of the kind of public 
service which they are rendering. 
Two decisions were adverse to the ap- 
plicants, WPEP, operated by Maurice 
Mayer, at Waukegan, Ill, and WTRL., 


operated by The Technical Radio Labora- | 


tory, at Midland Park, N. J. and the 


| public August 24 
} the Currency, 


} 327,57: 


i of national banks 


| 


of two} 
other stations was reduced. The remain- } 


tre) 


16) 
cases of radio broadcasting stations, | 


abstract of reports of the banks, made Com mission’s Reports 


by the Comptroller of; 
J. W. McIntosh. There Up to Date. 


were 7,691 national banks in operation 
hat date. r ° 
OM The tabul Material on Evarope 
Said to Be in Demand 


The tabulated statement showing the 


combined resources and liabilities of the 
Addition of Information 


national banks during the last four calls; 
for statements of condition, will be found 

Foreign Currency and Fi- 
nance for Postwar 


on Page 7. . 
The total resources on February 28, 
the date of the last preceding call, were 
Period Proposed. 
When Congress reassembles in De- 


7,573,687,000, the comptroller’s state- 
ment showed. On that date the mumber| 

cember one of the measures on the Sen- 
ate calendar which will come up for con- 


in operation was 7,- 
734 so that while the number of Upanks'! 
sideration then is the resolution (S. Res. 
95) directing the Committee on Mines 


decreased, the total resources increased.; 

The total of resources of the 7,804 banks 
and Mining to revise and 
'to date certain portions of 


in operation on June 30, 1927, one year 
preceding the last call, was $27,215,824,- 

made by the Senate Commission of Gold 
land Silver Inquiry of the Sixty-cighth 


000. 
Total deposit liabilities of the national 
banks were $22,639,537,000 on June 30, 
last, compared ‘with $21,775,128,000 on 
Congress. 

This resolution was introduced during 
ithe last 
| (Dem.), of New York, 


on 


June 30,a year ago. 


| Nations Are Urged 
To Consider Foret on 
Protests on Tariffs 


who has an- 


portunity. 


i ia : lows in full text: 

i Comnittee of League Favors) “Resolved, That the Committee on 
Study of Effects of 
Revisions on Other 


Countries. 


|with illustrations as a Senate document, 
jserial 8, entitled ‘Foreign 
| Quotations end Curves,’ and serial 9, en- 


me ee en RRE a ii al both publications prepared under Senate 

Nations Which regard tariffs as Rasolinient 469, ety -nercauaiia Congress, 
ures of internal order and not suscep-| fourth session. said committee to employ 
' tible to adaptation by agreement should such personal services and incur such 

give assurances that they will examine a eae as may eae Gack 

Se ‘ -/out the purposes of this resolution. Suc 
the Nepeeeentertsons t er mae cipualiblanices shall be paid from the con- 
which may consider themselves harmed tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
by tariff alterations, the Economic Com- | authorized by the committee and signed 
mittee of the League of Nations has|by the chairman thereof.” 
concluded as the result of a study of Adoption Recommended. 
tariff systems and contrattual methods!) The Senate Committee. on Mines and 

The Committee’s findings, presented Mining, to which the resolution was re- 
ina preliminary report tothe Council of ferred, has presented 1 
the League of Nations, teceived by the, mending its adoption. Senator Oddie 
Department of State, resulted from con- (Rep.), of Nevada, Chairman of that 
| ferences held im Geneva June 25 to 28.!Committee, has announced that he favors 
The full text of the section of the re,,adoption of the resolution and has ex- 
port on commercial policy insofar as it; plained its importance in a statement 
relates to tariffs follows: which follows in full text: 

In the intexwal between the last three; The Senate Commission of Gold and 
sessions of the Committee, several of its| Silver Inquiry, of which I had the hono-~ 
i members had Gxrawn up a large number to be the chairman, w as created in 1925 
of reports on the tariff and contractual to conduct a research into the economic 
problems which form the basis 
mercial policy. Its meetings, wer | 
devoted to the examination and discus-| 
sion of these memoranda. 

Future Course is Planned- 
The Committee is now in a_ position 


meas- 


e chiefly; dustries and to study the monetary de- 


the foreign exchange situation. 
Portion of Work Unfinished. 
After two years of intensive work and 


bring down 
the reports | 


session by Senator Copeland | 


The Copeland resolution reads as fol- | 


Mines and Mining be, and is hereby, au- : 
thorized to revise to date and publish | 


Exchange | 


titled ‘European Currency and Finance,’ ! 


a report recom- | 


of com-| status of the gold and silver mining in- | 


mand for -the precious metals, including | 
‘ 


tion generally unchanged though 


| 
j 
! 
| 
| 
| 
} 


panies continually 
| Total re 
| than May. Anticipated total decrease 
whole year all sources 60,000 units. 
car market unchanged. Motor 
dealers hoping summer season 
improve present dull market; 
| hopeful favorable 


bus 


tram 


; ard, Hillman, Daimler. 
liquidation. 

Algeria, Algiers.—Sales automobiles 
[Continued on Page 6, @olumn 6.] 


Ship Line Requests 


New Radio Service 


Inounced his intention gf attempting to | 
bring about its adoption at the first op- | 


Declares Volume of Trade 
With Island Requires Addi- 
tional Developments for 
Public Use. 


Authority to establish a transoceanic 


radio service for use by the general pub- | 


lic from New York, Baltimore and 
Tampa, to San Juan, Porto Rico, so as 
to promote the commercial relations be- 
tween the countries, was requested be- 


fore the Federal Radio Commission Au- 
gust 24 by the Bull Insular Line, operat- 
; Ing a passenger-cargo service from At- 


| lantic and Gulf ports to Porto Rico. The | 


} Commission took under advisement the 
application for two frequencies, now be- 
ing used experimentally by the line. 
Ira Campbell, attorney, representing 
the Bull line, explained to the Commis- 


; Sion that the line first had requested a | 


license to operate privately—in handling 
its business to the island, but that this 
; application had been revised so as to 
provide for public service, with offices 
and stations operated independently of 
the shipping line. It is contemplated, in 
addition, he said, eventually to broaden 
the service to include Santo Domingo, 
| and to establish additional stations in 
the United States. 

The Chairman of the Commission, Ira 
E. Robinson, said that the Radio Cor- 
poration already has a service to Porto 


near 
future prospects slightly more encourag- 
}ing due seasonal influences and agricul- 
tural outlook; stronger companies antici- 
| pate price increases though some weaker 
| ones have lately decreased; weaker com- 
losing out to larger. 
gistrations June 14 per cent less 


Used | 
cycle 

will | 

bus 
| owners Sydney negotiating state ministry 
solution. | 

Cars of England limited closes business 
i sells stocks at cut prices they were New 
; South Wales agent Crosby, Clyno, Stand- | 
Now officially 
| announced Cheney, New South Wales, in 


States has reached a stage ot develop- 
ment where its future must be carefully 
considered ‘to avoid overproduction, the 
Director of Scientific Work, Department 
of Agriculture, A. F. Woods 
August 24. 

Dairymen in the United States 
duce the equivalent to the requirements 
of the country for about 363 days, and 
imported dairy products are needed for 
only two days, Dr. Woods explained. The 
full text of Dr. Woods’ address as made 
| public by the Department of Agriculture 
follows: 


stated, 


pro- 


Warns of Overproduction. 

Dairvmen of the United States pro- 
duce the dairy products equivalent to the 
requirements of the Nation for about 
363 days a year. 

All we need to import is enough for 
two days. These facts make it evident, 
|said Dr. A. F. Woods of the Department 
}of Agriculture, “that too great a stimu- 


Tourist Travel Sets Record 
At Crater Lake in Oregon 


to Crater 
this 


Lake Na- 


season 


Tourist travel 
tional Park, Oregon, 


cording to a statement made public Au- 
gust 24 by the Department of the In- 
terior. The statement in full text fol- 
lows: 

Up to the middle of August a total of 
'70,429 people had visited the park as 
against 44,581 for the same period in 
|1927. Last year a total of 82,354 people 
visited Crater Lake during the entire 
travel year, which ends September 50. 
This vear it is exepected the park travel 
will reach 100,000 for the first time 
in its history. 


‘Supreme Court Asked 
To Fix Ship’s Liability 


‘Damage to Cargo of Flour by 
| Leakage of Acid Is Basis 


Of Petition. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
| States, in a petition for writ of cer- 
itiorari just filed with that court, is re- 


| quested to review ‘a case involving the 


question of liability of an ocean carrier 

'for damage to a cargo of flour from the 

i leakage of drums of sulphuric acid. 
The petition has been presented by 


may | 
exceed 100,000 for the first time, ac- | 


to submit to the Council a provisional re- 

port on the results of its work, and on 
' the procedure which it advocates for the 
future, 

For the study of the central problem 
of commercial policy the Committee has 
endeavored to find a method capable of 
insuring at one and the same _ time a 
detailed study of all the factors involved 
and their co-ordination ina coherent sys- 

tem. As stated in its report, the vari- 
ous aspects of commercial policy were 
'yeferred to gxoups of rapporteurs for 

examination. A Comnittee of Rap- 
porteurs was then formed in order to 
compare and Harmonize the conclusions 
| yeached, which were subsequently sub- 
mitted to the whole Economie Commit- 
j tee forapproval. | 

| The study of existing tariff systems 
and their respective merits has revealed 
a uniformity of tendencies within the 
| Committee, which has been obliged to 
recognize that, for the moment, it is 
practically imapossible to put an end to 
ithe disparity of systems prevailing in 
this matter. 

On the one hand, the Committee unani- 
mously reeo@nized that it is no longer 
‘possible to proceed to establish on to re- 


licenses of these stations will be revoked 
September 1, 1928. 

The power of two other stations, 
WEDO(, operated by Enil Denemark, | 
Inc., at Chicago, Illiinois and WK BC;,! 
operated by The Standard Cahill 
Company, Inc. New York, was re- 
duced. The power of WEDC was re- 
duced from 50 0to 100 wattts and WK BQ 
was reduced from 50 to 250 watts. 

Applications Arc Reviewed. 

Applications for the renewal of 1li- 
censes for the following stations were 
approved: 

Fred L. Schoenwolf, Station WKBI, 
Checiago, Ill. 

WEBMS Broadcastin 


Station 
W BMS, Union City, 


g Corp, 
N. J. 


[Continued on Page 6, Colonn 5.3 


Rubber Used on Rails 
- To Absorb Vibration 


Tests Are Made of Net Method 


Of Deadening Sound. 
Pads of a special process rubber, inm-| [Continned on Page 9,Coluren 1.) 
stalled on the right-of-way of the rail-'!——— os = =< 


e publication of several important and | 
timely studies on the subjects which thc | 
Commission was charged to investigate, | 
the period for which it was appointed to 
|serve expired on March 4, 1925, leaving 
a portion of one of the most important 
jbranches of its work unfinished. How- 
ever, since the Co:mmission was dis- 
solved the interest aroused in financial 
|and economic fields has been such that 2 
|persistent demand kas continued that | 
‘certain material be added to its publica- ! 
jtions on Foreign Exchange and Euro- | 
,pedfn Currency ana Finance, and that 
they brought down to date., 
| The Senate Committee on Mines and 
Mining has, therefore, given considera- 
tion to and authorized me to favorably | 
report Senate Resolution 95, introduced 
by Senator Copeland and providing for 
jthe revision to date and publication of 
jtwo serials originally prepared and pub- 
‘lished by the Senate Commission of Gold | 
and Silver Inquiry in the Sixty-eighth | 
Congress. - 

Serial 8 is a compilation of daily ex- 
change quotations of 18 foreign curren- 
cies, beginning with the armistice date 
in 1918, with corresponding curves in- 
dicating the daily, monthly, quarterly, 
semiannual, and annual fluctuations. Se- 


[Covtinued on Page 6, Column 2.) 


| Rico from New York, and that the ques- 


interest. There also is the question where 


| two wave lengths that would be required, 


| Fur Seals to Be Brought 


ithe crew of the schooner “Maweena,” | 


| Island, has 


| seals for the 


tion to be decided is whether an addi- 
tional service would be in the public!L. Moore, copartners doing business 
junder the firm name and style of War- 
| ner Moore & Company against the 
| United States, as owner and claimant of 
the steamship “Milwaukee Bridge” and 
service is endorsed by shippers both in against the American Trading Company. 
Inj ‘ : Cory Brothers & Company, Ltd., and 
the United States and in Porto Rico, 88| Butterworth Judson Corporation, No 
well ry by ee interests, Mr. Campbell | 374 a ji I , ; 
stated that there was a need for “compe-. ° rp 43 ue ; . | aa 
tition” in the service, and that the “ay = on —— by Br Pog 
means of communication to Porto Rico according to the peti aes atin fasta oe 
now is by wav of New York. All mes-| Where goods in the custody of a com- 
; Base ee !mon carrier are damaged through the 
jact of the carrier in stowing admittedly 
dangerous cargo on the deck above; 
; where it appears that this damage oc- 
{eurred without the oharoneas of ~ 
r * 7 : ‘unusual or fortuitous incident; anc 
lo Park in W ashington where the shipowner (who had exclusive 
SS control of the method and place of 
Guard cutter stowage) offers no explanation of the 
rescued 31 damage, is the shipowner protected, in 
the absence of further proof, by a bill of 
wrecked near St. George’s | Ate ther woods?” damage by contact 
arvived off the Pribilof Is-| The District Court fir the Southern 
lands in the Bering Sea where it will! District of New York dismissed the libel 
take on board a consignment of live fur of the petitioner. and this judgment was 
National Zoological Park | affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Washington, D. C., according to an | for the Second Circuit. These decisions, 


announcement at Coast Guard Headquar- | 


there are available for this service the 


he said. 
Declaring that the establishment of the | 


[Continued on Page 2,Column 1.) 


The Coast 
which recently 


“Haida,” | 
members of 


which was 


}counsel for Warner Moore and Thomas , 


ways of the Federal Malay States, for 
the purpose of deading sound and ab- 
sorbing vibration, have been tested suc- 
cessfully, the Department of Commerce 
was informed August 24 by the Ameri- 
can Trade Commissioner at Singapore, 
Donald Renshaw. 
The full text 
statement follows: 
The Rubber Growers Association 


of the Department’s 


Contest fo 


| Explained to Architects of 56 Nations 
Plans for Great Lighthouse in Santo Domingo Will In- 
clude Development of Park and Airport. 


{ters August 24. 

| It is extremely difficult to transport 
‘this variety of seal, it was pointed out, 
as they usually die early in captivity, 
j and have to be nursed carefully. There 
' are only two live specimens in the United 


| States, at Golden Gate Park, San Fran- | 


| cisco. Captain C. S. Cochrane, of the 
; Coast Guard Bering Sea Patrol Force, 
| will personally superintend the crating, 
shipment and feeding of the scals. 


5] 
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‘Distribution of Milk 


| a q . 
In America Praised 


Mr. Dunlap Says Methods Are 


| Superior to Those in Europe. 


through its local representatives in|} 
Singapore has recently received informa- 
tion that pads of a special process rub- 
ber have been installed on one rail length 
of the permanent way of the Federated 
Malay States ewer, with a view to 
reventing abrasions between the rai ee 9 alae St 
ea the Sen deadening the sound | ‘he conditions of the architectual com- 
transmitted to the coaches, and absorb-/ Petition for the Columbus Memorial 
ing the vibration delivered to the per- Lighthouse to be erected on the coast of 
manent way. The intial test was so Sat-/the Dominican Republic. The competi- 
isfactory that sufficient pads hav e been |i, will begin September 1. 
ordered to equip one mile of track on the)", 
miain line, | The full text of the statement, made 
As aresult of an announcement which’ public by the Pan American Union, fol- 
recently appeared in the press the asso-| lows: 
ciation has received a number of letters! The project to honor the memory of 
urging that immediate steps should be! ip. discoverer by the erection of a light- 
taken to develop this new use which, if|) =e . i 
found satisfactory, will undoubtedly lead | house in the Dominican Republic has been 
to a greatly increased consumption of | agitated for many years, the campaign: 
rubber; one estimate has placed the fig-| finally culmimating in the adoption of a 
ure at 52,000 tons for Great Brit in| resolution at the Fifth Pan American) 
alone, ‘ jConference at Santiago, Chile, in 1923,) 
The association is following the ex-jrecommending that the lighthouse be’ 
periments with the very greatest atten-| erected through the cooperation of the 
tion andif they prove satisfactory, every-| Governments and people of America, and 
thing possible will be done to develop! any others who may so desire. It is in 
this potential large use of rubber not| pursuance of this resolution that the 
only in England but throughout the!Governing Board of the Pan American) 
world. ; Union has talken the measures which have| 


The Permanent Committee of the’ 
Governing Board of the Pan American. 
Union announced August 24 that more 
than 1,100 architects in 56 countries are 
‘receiving copies of the book containing 


| 


resulted in the present architectural com- 
petition. | 
The world-wide character of the com- 
petition and the plan to erect the monu- | 
ment through the cooperation of all the | 
nations of the world, gives to the under- 
taking a real international significance. | 
As stated in the foreword of the book, | 
“the great historical figure and his! 
stupendous achievement which are to be 
commemorated, are already definitely | 
situated in their historical perspective, 
and in their contemplation the competing | 
architects will find the inspirational ele- 
ments to evoke a full realization of their 
significance in the evolution of world 
civilization. 
“To find the perfect symbol which will | 
worthily represent the man and the deed | 
be commemorated, the artist must! 
seek @ universal viewpoint—his vision 
must include the five centuries of world! 
history in which the discovery of Amer- | 
ica is the most transcendental fact. He! 
must adjust his conception to the ample | 
proportion of the picture of that histor- | 
ical epoch, in which stand forth in high} 
relief the Renaissance, the civilization of , 
the Spain of Isabella, the three American | 


CContinucd on Page 2, Colu ness 41] 
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American consumers enjoy distribution 


,of milk unknown in western Europe, due | 


to primitive refrigerating and distribu- 
| ting methods in Europe, it was stated 
by Renick W. Dunlap, Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, in a survey of his recent 
jtrip to London to attend the World’s 
Dairy Congress. The statemen: made 
public at the Department of Agriculture 
on August 24 follows in full text. 

The dairy industry in the United 
States, from the breeding of cattle to 
the distribution of milk to the ccnsumer, 
is well ahead of the industry in Europe, 
|says Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Renick W. Dunlap, who has just re- 
turned from the World’s Dairy Congress 
at London and visits to other parts of 
England, to Scotland, and continental 
countries. The British and the people 
| of western Europe, says Mr. Dunlap, do 
| not know fresh whole milk as the A neri- 
lean consumer knows il. Refrigeration 
l}and modern facilities for distribution 
are undeveloped, and the lack of milk 
and butter in hotels and other eating 
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production.” Doctor Woods, who is Di- 
rector of Scientific Work in the Depart- | 
ment, spoke on August 2', at the Field | 
Day of the Ohio Dairymen’s Association | 
at the State Experiment Farm, Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 

“The fact is,” Doctor Woods continued, 
“that the dairy industry in this country 
has reached a stage of development! 
where its future must be carefully con- 
sidered if we are to avoid trouble.” 

The annual population increase of only 
1.6 per cent seems almost negligible in| 
comparison with the possibilities of in-| 
creasing production, but to be con-} 
sidered. More signipcant to dairymen,! 
Doctor Woods believes, is the scientific | 
cpinion that the American public does 
not consume more ikan about one-half 
of the fluid whole milk necessary to the 
maintenance of the highest degree of 
health and resistance to disease. Edu- 
cational work to bring up the consump- 
tion nearer to the theoretical limit of 


] 


Is 


, 
4s 
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‘Methods of Reducing 
Damage to Buildings 
By Ants Are Tested 


| 


Wood Preservatives Are Em- 
ployed to Check Heavy 
Losses to Property 
Owners. 


—————$—$—— 
| The Bureau of Entomology, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is carrying on 
‘three lines of work against the immense | 
losses in the building industry caused 
lby the destructive activities of white, 
jants or termites in American wood. Dr. | 
T. E. Snyder of the Division of Ferest- 
Product Insects stated orally on Au- 
'gust 24, , 

The Bureau is attempting to have rules 
incorporated into city building codes to 
require constructors to take proper pre- 
‘cautions against the termites, it was 
stated. The destruction wrought bythe 
jinsects, Dr. Snyder said, causes losses to 
'small householders amounting to from 
$2,000 to $3,000 per individual because 
jthe building operators are either ig- 
norant of white ants, or fail to take 
proper care against them. 

Wood Preservatives Tested. 

Types of wood preservatives, it was 
stated, are being studied to find means | 
to protect houses against termites with 
;chemical preparations. The Bureau has 
,a testing plot on Barro Colorado Islands, | 
{Canal Zone, Panama, where woods are 
chemically treated and driven into the 
ground to study the effect of the vari- 
ous_preservatives. The Bureau also has a} 
|cottage constructed of redwood in Pana- 
ma to see if it is immune to white ants. 

Types of mortar that will prevent! 
termites from getting up into buildings 
through masonry foundations are being | 
investigated by the Bureau. Various mor- | 
,tars and mortar caps also are being ex- 
perimented with at the testing plot in 
Panama. 

Although 1,600 species of termite are 
described, Dr. Snyder said that they 
may be separated into three classes: 
“Nonsubterranean or dry-wood termites, | 
which do not borrow in the ground but 
attack the wood of buildings directly; 
subterranean, which attack the wood of 
buildings indirectly from burrows in the 
earth; and mound or carbon tree nest | 
building termites which are also subter- | 
ranean in habit, 

“Nonsubterranean termites,” Dr. Sny- 

J 


, 
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Increase in Duties 
On Kees Advoe 


ated, 


‘Brief Filed With Tariff Com- 
| mission Requests Increases. 

Increase: ranging from 25 to 50 per 
{eent in the tariff duties on imported 
|eggs and egg products are requested in 
a brief filed with the United States Tariff 
| Commission in connection with the pend- | 
ling cost-of-production investigation 
‘covering these articles. } 
The brief was filed by Thomas F.| 
i Doherty, New York Citv, and counsel 
| for domestic producers who are seeking 
|higher tariff rates on the imported ar- | 
iticles. The brief said higher tariff duties | 
i were supported by the legislature of the | 
State of Wisconsin, the National  oultry | 
Council, and the American Farm Sureau | 
Federation. The full text of the con- 
| clusions of the brief follows: | 

In conclusion, all members of the} 
group of proponents unite in asking the | 
United States Tarif. Commission in their | 
final report to recommend to the Presi- | 
dent that the rates in paragraph 713) 
of the Tariff Act of 1922 be advanced as | 
follows, etc. 

Eggs in the shell, from 8 to 10 cents | 
per dozen (or 25 per cent). 

Whole eggs, egg yolk and egg albu- 
men frozen or otherwise p.epered or 
preserved, and not specially provided for, 
from 6’cents to 9 cents per pounds (or 
50 per cent), being the limit provided 
|for in Section 315, 

Dried whole eggs, dried egg yolk and 
dried egg albumen from 18 cents per} 


places is very noticee!:le to Americans. | pound to 27 cents per pound (or 50 per| burgh, the route connecting wi 


cent) which is also the limit provided for | 


| and 
| foreign leather trade, and are import- 
| ing more leather direct from the United 
| States at present than ever before. 


|and are soon expected to equal the pre« 


| of less than 
{than $1,888,000 in 1927. 


can Foreign Trade Is 
Emphasized. 


Wider Distribution 
Evidenced Since War 


[nereased Consumption in 
South America and Asia 
Resulting in Larger 
Imports. 


The growing importance of smaller 
leather markets for the foreign trade 
of the United States is emphasized in 
a statement issued by the leather divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce on 
August 24. 

While prior to the war six countries 
were consuming 75 per cent of the total 
leather exports of the United States, 
and each purchasing to the extent of 


| more than $1,000,000 annually, the same 
' countries now take only 45 per cent of 


the total exports and there.are 16 mar- 
kets buying more ‘than $1,000,000 worth 
of leather goods from the United States 
annually, 

The review of foreign 
kets follows in full text. 


Smaller markets are becoming more 
more important in the American 


leather mar- 


Wider Distribution Developed. 

Prior to the war the United Kingdom, 
Germany, The Netherlands, Canada, Ar- 
gentina, and France were the principal 
foreign consumers of American leather, 
each of these countries purchasing to 
the extent of more than $1,000,000 an- 
nually. These countries obtained more 
than 75 per cent of the total leather ex- 


| ported from the United States during the 


immediate prewar years, 
Although in the years prior to the 


| war, leather exports had 1 rather limited 


distribution, being sold direct to only 
about 73 aifferent markets, in late. years 
the six countries mentioned obtained 
less than 45 per cent of the total leather 
exported from this country, and there 


‘were 16 different marrets purchasing 


more than $1,000,000 worth of leather di- 
rect from the United States. These ex- 
ports had a much wider distribution, and 
in 1927 went direct to 97 different 
markets. 

Canada was the only foreign mar 
in North Amer‘ca purchasing more 
$1,000,000 wgcth of American lead 
during the }Jmmediate pre-war yea 
Aiter the cl@se of the war, Cuba co 
menced to prirchase larger quantities 
leather from the United States, and 
1927 these fpurchases were valued at a 
most $2,000,000. Exports of leather 
from t.e United St»..s to Mexico “im 
1927 were more than 70 per cent nigher 
in value during 1927 than in 1913, des- 
pite adverse conditions. Present indica- 
tions. point to another substantial in- 
crease in the American leather sales to 
Mexico curving 1928. American leather 
sales to ‘gtral Americin countries in 
1913 were valued at less than $650,000, 
increasing to more than $1,700,000 in 
1927, 

South American Sales Larger. 

American leather sales i.. 1927 to 
eight of the 14 Jifferent South American 
countries shown separately in the offi- 
cial statistics of the United States im- 
creased as compared with 1913. Ship- 
ments to Argentina decreased markedly 
in the immediate postwar years, but 
have been steadily increasing since 1924, 
war volume. Exports to Brazi é 
shown a decided increase, from a 
$825,000 in 


vals 


1913 to more 
Colombia ha ~ 
also been importing larger quantities of 
American leather in late years, to 
value of $805,000 in 1927, as coeanni 
with less than $208,000 in 1213. 
can leather <x) orts to Venezuela i a 
were valued at only $146,603, an ‘- 
creased in 1527 to a value of $499,184, 
Substant’ 1 ga:as were also made in ‘47 y 
sales to Peru—from a value of slight? 


A meri-— ' 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


Washington Air Mail 
To Pittsburgh Urged 


Postmaster General Advised 
Route Would Prove Popular. 


Suggestions for an air-mz.. service 
between Pittsburgh and Washington, D, 
C., are Leing considered by postal aire 


| mail officials, it was stated orally at 


the Post Office Department A ~..t 24 


The statement disclosed that the mate 
ter of giving Pittsburgh direct air-mail 
connections with the Nation’s Capital 
was brought to the attention of the Post- 
master General, Harry S. New, as the 
result of a conference with the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irv- 
ing Glover, and representatives of Pitss- 
burgh commercial interests. i 

The Department, it was said, has 
taken no definite action with regard to” 
the proposed route, although the Post- 
master General and other postal of— 
ficials were advised that such a ro : 
would prove popular. The Depart 
it was explained, already has air 
connections between Cleveland and 


Pitts 
th the. 


overnight air mail service between 


[Continued on Page 4,Column 5.] & |in Section 315 of the Tariff Act of 1922. | cago and New York Cityyy 
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Used in England to | 
Train Metal Workers: 


Means of Recruiting Labor 
In Engineering, Shipbuild- 
ing and Other Indus- 
tries Studied. 





Apprenticeship stil} is the common 
method of recruiting labor in the Eng-| 
lish metal industries, according to a re-| 
cent report of the British Ministry of} 
Labor received by the Bureau of Labor} 
Statistics, Department of Labor. A sum- 
mary of the report, as made public by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, follows: 

The British Ministry of Labor has re- |} 
cently issued the sixth volume of its re- 
port of an inquiry made in 1925 and 
1926 into methods of training workers 
for skilled occupations. The present vol- 
ume deals with the methods used in 
engineering, shipbuilding and ship re- 
pairing, and other metal industries. Ap- 
prenticeship is still the favorite method 
of the larger industries for maintaining | 
a supply of skilled workers. Thus in| 
the engineering industry, in which 2,289 
firms furnished information concerning | 
their 596,189 male workers, it was 
found that 43,923 were apprentices and 
14,724 were learners. 

Ranges of Service Vary. | 
_ “From the figures obtained during the} 
inquiry it may be deduced that of all 
workers under 21 years of age in the 
industry in Great Britain about 72,000} 
(32 per cent) are apprentices and 25,000 | 
(11 per cent) are learners.” 

More than twice as many of these ap- 
prentices were serving under verbal as 
under written agreements, though the 
proportion varied widely in different dis- | 
tricts. Apprentices commence their 
training at from 14 to 16 years, 16 be- 
ing the preferred age. Some employers 
take boys at 14, or shortly after, and| 
employ them for a period as shop boys | 
or general utility workers for a time | 
t2fore allowing them to begin appren- 
ticeship. The period of apprenticeship | 
ranges from five to seven years, accord- 
ing to age at beginning training; on the 
whole five years is the commonest period 
of apprentices. Learners not inve‘e- 
quently begin at 14 and serve for seven 
years. 

The payment of premiums for appren- 
ticeship is not common, only 
five and six per cent of the apprentices | 
reported on having been required to make | 
such payments. After apprenticeship | 
has been completed, it is common to 
requye the worker to serve for a period | 
as an improver or “young journeyman” | 
before permitting him to claim the full | 
journeyman’s rate of wages. This period | 
may vary from six months to two years, | 
but one year is the commonest duration. 

Engineering Industry Studied. 

Engineering was much the largest of 
the industries studied. In shipbuilding | 
and ship repairing, the next in numeri- 
cal importance, reports covering 103,060 
male workpeople gave information as to 
13,482 male apprentices or learners. On 
the average, the ratio of apprentices or 
learners was 1 to 6.7 other male work- 
people. Of the 13,432 trainees, 50.5 per 
cent were apprenticed wider 
agreements, 48.6/per cent under verbal 
agreements, and 117 (0.9 per cent) were 
classified as leayners. Conditions as ‘to 
age at beginning, length of apprentice- 
ship, and so on were much the same as| 
in engineering. | | 

The situation in the other industries 
covered differed mainly in the extent to} 
which formal meagures of training were 
in use. In such os as the manu- 
facture of stamped and pressed metal 
ware, “the work réquires little actual 
training, and there i no apprenticeship 
and no systematic learnership in produc- 

we occupations.” In the manufacture 

utlery, “it is to be feared that ap-| 
ticeship as a means of training is 
pt disappearing.” But in the majority | 
the metal trades, apprenticeship or 
arnership is still the common method | 
f recruiting the working force. 


New Service by Radio | 
To Porto Rico Asked 


Trade With Island Is Declared | 
To Require Facilities. 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
sages, he said, must be routed through | 
New York by land wire, entailing expense 
and delay. The Gulf, he said, is doing 
a very great business in the Island, as is 
the port of Baltimore. With no direct 
communication from these points, he de- 
clared, the development of the commerce 
with the island is being impeded. The 
stations unquestionably would render a 
public service, he declared. 

mv. F. Windmuller, manager of the ra- 
dio division, Bull Insular Lines, stated 
that the organization to be formed would | 
handle all public business, and should re- 
duce appreciably the present handling | 
charges, which from New York are ap-| 
proximately 40 cents per word. Messages | 
relayed to New York by land wire entail | 
considerably higher expenditure, and 
“priority” messages now are $1.20 per 
word, he said. The present facilities 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
he declared, make it almost impossible 
to get a reply the same day. 

There is no request for a continental 
short-wave frequency, said Mr. Wind- 
muller, renlying to Commissioner E. O. 
Sykes. The services would be direct 
from the three stations proposed, but 
In event of a “break down” to any of 
the three transoceanic stations, render- 
Ing impossible direct communication to | 
San Juan, it is planned to relay to an- 
other operating station. | 

G. H. Pouder, director of the import 
and export bureau, Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce, declared that Porto Rico 
Was one of the most important markets 
of Baltimore. Stating that there are | 
200 active shippers in Baltimore to San 
Juan, he explained that they are practi-| 
cally in daily communication with the| 
island. but the present indirect commu- 
Nication is inadequate. Moreover, he 
said, Baltimore is the closest port to! 

| the Middle West, and its preferential 
differential cargo rates have caused 33) 
States to use it. Twenty of these States | 
ship to Porto Rico, he said, and their | 
agents in Baltimore communicate with | 
the island. 


Radio Operator Reports 
Messages From Lost Fliers | 


An intercepted message purporting to | 
from the “Greater Rockford” plane | 
‘attempting a flight trom Rockford, IIL. | 
to Stockholm, Sweden, to the effect that | 
lane was using a wind generator for | 

er, Was 


hic Commisite 
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Apprentice Method Nonacademic Mind Said to Be Required 


For Leaders of Conferences of Foremen 


Must Think Habitually in Concrete Terms, According to | 


Conclusions Published by Federal Board. 


The foreman conference leader must 


| be “of the nonacademic type of mind; 


that is, he must naturally think in con- 
crete terms rather than in abstractions, 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 


| tion declares in a statement on the quali- 


fications of conference leaders, just made 
public. Furthermore, the Board says, 
the conference leader should have an 
interest in personnel problems as well 
as in production problems. The conclu- 
sions given in its statement, according 


may have been, for example, acting as 
chairman of a committee of some kind, 
but again it does not seem to make much 
difference what the particular character 
of that experience has been so that it 
has been a successful experience in sit- 
ting down with a group of people and 
|assisting them to work out a problem 
|“under their own power.” Actual ex- 
| perience as a foreman in industry is also 


la highly desirable asset where it can be 


| secured, to the extent that an experience | 


Columbus Memorial 
Contest Explained to 


Plans for Lighthouse in 
Santo Domingo to Include 
Surrounding Park 
And Airport. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
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AvuTnHorizeD STATEMENTS ON 
PustisHep WitHovutT COMMEN 


Radio Commission Requested to Review 


Denial of License to 


zation Has Not 


In connection with its action on Au- 
gust 23, in denying the application of 
the International Quotations Company, 
of New York, for a transoceanic short- 
wave license to transmit market and 
stock quotations to Europe, the Federal 
Radio Commission has made public a 
telegram from Ormsby McHarg, counsel | 


Transmit Quotations 


Architects of World President of New York Stock Exchange Says His Organi- 


Approved Plan. 


approved the plan of the International 
Quotations Company to transmit by radio 
the New York Stock Exchange quota- 
tions. I subsequently secured and read 
the minutes of the hearing held before 
your Commission on May 28, and 
was much surprised to find that a rep- 
resentative of the International Quota- 


| civilizations, native, colonial, and modern,! for the company, requesting that the | tions Company, Inc., had made state- | 


|the transference of the classic routes of| case be reopened for further hearing.| ments which were calculated to lead the 


commerce from the inland Mediterranean 
to the limitless Atlantic and Pacific, and 


| It also made public a letter from E 
| H. Simmons, president of the New York 


Commission to believe that the New York 


to the Board were reached as the result} in “going through the same mill” serves | 


of a series of meetings with representa-| to contribute to good working relations 


the influence of the New World in the | Stock Exchange, contending that the 
ideological, economic and political orient-| International Quotations Company had 


i how much the success of a con 


between | 


| ability. 
; the usual attributes 


| of suitable manner of dress, 
| manners, and general personal charac- 


tives from various industries. The state- 
ment follows in full text. 

The training of conference leaders is 
one form of vocational training. One 


‘of the recognized efficiency factors for 


any vocational training course is tha 
the training shall be given to a prop- 
erly selected group. This particular fac- 
tor applies in this case as well as in 
any other case; consequently, any train- 
ing course which is to contribute to the 
securing of a group of efficient confer- 
ence leaders must_be given to a group 
which has beea selected on the basis of 
their probable basic ability to become 
successful conference leaders. As in all 
similar cases, the question arises as to 
ference 
leader depends upon the possession of 


| certain natural characteristics, upon cer- 


tain kinds of experience, and upon such 
equipment as can be given him through 
an organized training course. Natural 


| characteristics and previous experience 
determine the condi- |} 


would obviously t 
tions of admission to a training course 
for conference leaders. Content and 
methods would equally determine the 
value of any additional equipment super- 
imposed thereon through any program 
of organized training. 

It has come to be recognized that an 
individual who can successfully carry on 
conference work should have certain 
qualifications. 
the light of present experience, appear 
to be as follows: 

The candidate for admission to the 
training group must have knowledge of 
the fundamentals of foremanship. 
means that he must have had experience 


in the kind of a job which a foreman} 


has, not necessarily as a foreman, but 
he must have had experience in acting 
as the leader of a “gang” and in getting 
the “gang” to accept his leadership. His 
experience need not necessarily, however, 
have been in industrial work. 


Declares Candidate 
Must Have Ability as Léader 


The candidate must have leadership 
This means that he possesses 
which are com- 
monly secured in analyzing leadership. 

The candidate must be able to affect 


the attitudes and thinking abilities of | 
This means that he must be a! 
| teacher in the broad sense of the word 


others. 


rather than an instructor in the narrow 
sense of the word. 


He must be what is commonly known} 


in industry as a high-grade man. This 


‘ | covers intelli bility in prac- 
written | COVe?'S intelligence and a y Pp 


tically all situations. It is the type of 
‘man who will come to the front in any 
environment in which he happens to be 


placed, whether it happens to be in the} 


line of his own specialty or not. 
He must have “presence” in the sense 
suitable 


teristics which will not interfere with 


|his establishing satisfactory relations 


with the group. 
He must have adaptability to given 
situations. 


He must have a considerable degree of | 


intelligence. 

He must be of the nonacademic type 
of mind; that is, he must naturally think 
in concrete terms rather than in abstrac- 
tions, 

He must have a knowledge of the con- 
ditions faced by workers in industry. 

He must have a knowledge of indus- 
trial organizations in general. 

He should have high ethical standards. 

He should be open-minded. 


He should be able, if, necessary, to | 


take part in an argument without giving 
offense. 


He should be absolutely square and) 


honest. 


He should be the type of individual who | 


will be consistent in all his relations. 
Me should be the kind of individual 


that people naturally like on first con-| 


tact. 

He should have an interest in personnel 
problems as well as in production or re- 
research problems. 

In proportion as an individual proses- 
ses the above characteristics, he may be 


regarded as good potential material for | 
admission to a training course for con-| 
| ference leaders. 


It will be noted that the foregoing list 


includes both natural characteristics and | 
certain types of knowledge coming out| 
of experience, and since in certain cases! 
some differences of opinion exist, as to} 


the best type of experience, certain 
points are briefly discussed below. 


Discusses Requirements 


| Regarding Experience 


There has always been a sharp dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether the 
successful leader should or should not 


| have had industrial experience, and as} 


to whether he should or should not be 
a member of the organization in which 
he is going to carry on the work. 


in the handlin 
ably 
the basis 
has_ not 
difference 


g of people, as unquestion- 
very desirable asset. 
of present experience, it. 
seemed to make much 
whether this asset was 


a 


secured in handling people in industry,| 


or in handling people in other situations 
calling for 
abilities. 


The real 


seems to count is that the indivi ; : ; 
2 e individual has| system, this fact is driven home with | 


been in a position where he has to apply 


good principles of personnel manage-| 
ment in dealing with a group, especially | 


in those situattions involving the promo- 


| tion of satisfaction and interest. 


_ A second highly desirable experience 
is in working with groups of people who 
are working out practial problems. This 


Palmer, radio editor of the “Brooklyn 
Daily Times.” 


Mr. Palmer reported that his son had | 


picked up several messages purporting 
to be from the Rockford fliers. The last 
was received in the afternoon of August 
24, he said. 

Eric Palmer, jr., it 
orally at the Commission, was the ama- 
teur radio operator, about 14 years of 
age, whose license was revoked last year 


for a 90-day period, after his father com- | 


plained that he was unable to eat or sleep 


ceived by the Federal Ra- | because of radio “hamming.” His license 
mon August 24 from Eric ‘has been reinstated, 


These qualifications, in| 


This | 


In| 
| general, however secured, an experience! 


On | 


the exercise of the same! 
experience which! 


was explained | 


; from the start. 


| the major types of evidence which would 
set up a probability of the possession of 
|the kind of experience which should 
| warrant admission to a training group of 
| prospective conference leaders. 

| In the attempt to discriminate be- 
| tween those who do and those who do 
|} not have proper qualifications, one finds 
| two kinds of evidence in common use— 
real evidence, which will actually aid in 


| the separation of those qualified from | 


those not qualified; and what may be 


| tions as being,actual evidence, but which 
| does not function in an efficient solution 
|} of the problem of securing a properly 
| selected group. 

| Suggestions Offered 

| As to Types of Evidence 


Among the types of actual evidence 
theé were suggested are the following: 

With regard to successful supervisory 
experience of some kind, the individual 
| has been voluntarily placed in leadership 
positions by his own group, as, for ex- 
; ample, he has been elected as an officer 
| of the union, or he has been elected su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school, or he 
has been elected chairman of commit- 
tees, and the like, and has maintained 
; that position over a considerable period 
of time. This is not, however, ab- 
solutely reliable evidence, because it 
may be clouded by the fact that through 
having a dominant personality or a 
ready tongue, he may have succeeded in 
getting into such positions, hence this 
should be checked in other ways, in so 
far as possible. A good many men who 
have succeeded in getting themselves 
| elected to positions of leadership, but 
who did not possess necessary qualifica- 
tions have not lasted very long. Per- 
manent recognition of that kind is nec- 
essary in order to be reliable evidence. 

With regard to ability to teach rather 
than to instruct, statements from people 
who admit that the person has actually 
assisted them in their professional 
growth is valuable evidence. 
ment is clouded by the tendency of peo- 
ple to say a good thing about somebody 
else, and hence a statement might be 
added “from a person who can be relied 
upon to make such statements truth- 
fully.” 

His word and actions are recognized 
as having weight. They secure respect 
under all conditions. He holds a posi- 
tion of authority in some field. 


A personal “size-up” on the basis of 
all the qualifications listed. 

Testimonials from persons whose own 
characteristics are known; that is, where 
it is known whether the characteristics 
of the individual testifying are to mini- 
mize, magnify, or endeavor to make ac- 
curate and truthful statements under 
these conditions. General testimoniais 
are of no value whatever in this con- 
nection. 


The sizing-up of the 


cussion; this might be supplemented by 


a certain type of written work involv- | 
ing the solution of problems requiring | 


| intelligence. (This last statement was 
not approved by, all group members). 


The specific character of experiences | 


which the applicant for admission has 
; gone through, as shown by a detailed 
listing of his past record, occupational, 
educational, and social. 

It is evident that the more varieties 
of actual reliable evidence secured, the 
more likely are the conclusions, as to 
| acceptance or rejections based thereon, 
likely to be accurate, and in this way 
reduce the number of mistakes, 


: Warning Is Issued 
| Against Hydrophobia 


| Prevalence of Disease Said to 
| Be Alarming. 


Rabies, or hydrophobla, the disease 
| transmitted to man by the bite of an in- 
fected dog or other animal, is of “rather 
alarming” prevalence in certain cities 
of the country, and persons bitten by 
an animal suspected of the infection 
should immediately seek medical atten- 
tion, the Surgeon General of the United 
| States Public Health Service, Dr. Hugh 
S. Cumming declared orally August 24. 
The Pasteur treatment for rabies, con- 
| sisting of antirabic injections is recom- 
| mended, he said, and most State and cily 
| health departments now give this treat- 
| ment free of charge. 
| The Surgeon General referred to a 
report just received from the New York 
State Department of Health, of seven 
fatal cases of rabies in human beings, 


by rabid animals. Particular care 
should be exercised in treatment of such 
cases, he declared. 

The full text of the report from the 
—_ York Department of Health fol- 
ows: 

While face bites by rabid animals. are 
known to be unusually dangerous, be- 
cause of the short distance the virus 
has to travel to reach the central nervous 


| unusual emphasis by a report on seven 
fatal cases published in the June 28 is- 
; sue of the weekly bulletin of the New 
York City Department of Health. 

Of these seven patients, five were bit- 
ten on the face and two on the hands. 


| ized with nitric acid, the others with 
less effective reagents or not at all. One 
began the Pasteur treatment immedi- 
ately, two within 24 hours, one within 
four days, while three did not take the 
treatment. 

_ One case, that of a laboratory worker 
in a medical school is of especial interest 
because it shows how short a time it 
takes for the rabies virus to reach the 
brain when the face is the site of the 
| wound, The patient was bitten on the 
face by a stray dog brought to the lab- 
oratory. The bite was cauterized on the 
following day with nitric acid. Antirabic 
tgeatment was begun at once and 21 





| injections were finished on April 4, The 


The above would seem to constitute | 


called “pseudo evidence,” which is fre- | 
quently accepted under similar condi- | 


This state- | 


ation of western civilization.” 

The program and rules which are now 
being distributed by the Pan Americon 
| Union state the architectural competition 
| will be divided into two stages, the first 
of which will be open to all architects 
without distinction of nationality, and 


t 


will continue from September 1 to April| Great Britain, opposed the granting of, transmit the quotations in this manner | Meé d 
/1, 1929. An international jury of three,|the license on the ground that it would; has been made to the New York Stock this year. 
The full| Echange, or any of its Committee, and | 


| which will be selected by the competing 
architects, will select the 10 designs pos- 


'sessing the greatest merit, the authors | 


of which will each receive $2,000. 
Winners to Compete Again. 
These winners will then recompete for 
the final award. In the second competi- 
tion $10,000 will then be paid to the au- 
thor whose design is placed first, who 
will be declared the architect of the 
lighthouse; $7,500 to the author of the 
design placed second; $5,000 to the de- 
sign placed third; $2,500 to the design 
fourth and $1,000 to each of the other 
six competitors. 
| In the first stage of the competition 
|the architects will be surrounded with a 


|}minimum of restrictions, the competitor | 
|being allowed the utmost freedom to| 
The only mandatory | 


}express himself. ) 
requirements are that the memorial shall 


stand on a mound, or terrace or terraces, | 


about 40 feet high, in order that its base 
may be visible over the tree-tops from 
every direction; that the structure shall 
contain a chapel large enough to receive 
the Columbus Monument now in the 
Cathedral at Santo Domingo; that a 
museum be provided either as part of the 
chapel, or elsewhere, to contain such ap- 
propriate relics as may become available 
over a long term of years; that it shall 
support at least one great lantern. 
Height is Limited. 

It is further suggested that the total 
height of the monument should not ex- 
;eceed six hundred feet; and that it be 
constructed on a_ properly protected 
structural steel frame, or reinforced con- 
crete. 


In addition, the competitors are re-| 
quested to indicate a comprehensive de- | 


| velopment of the 2,500-acre tract which 
, will be set aside for the monument and 
; adjacent park, providing for an official 
and residential center and for an airport 
measuring at least 2,000 x 3,000 feet and 
| with a runway about a mile long, indi- 
/eating a mooring-mast, hangars, repair 
shops, etc. 


Reduction of Damage 
| By White Ants Sought 


not received the approval of the ex- | 
| change to transmit quotations. 


| It was stated orally at the Commission | 
| August 24 that no decision had been; 
'made as to whether the case will be re- | 
' opened in compliance with Mr. McHarg’s | 
request. Reuter’s News Agency, of | 
| duplicate its stock service. 
| text of Mr. Simmons’ letter follows. | 
“The Radio Commission: A few days| 
}ago my attention was called to an article} 
|published in the New York Times on! 


| August 15, 1928, which seemed to imply | 
that the New York Stock Exchange had} 


| = 
Supreme Court Asked | 


To Fix Ship’s Liability | 





|Damage to Cargo of Flour by | 


Leakage of Acid Is Basis | 
Of Petition. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
the petitioner contends, greatly extends 
a principle in favor of common carriers 
which had already been carried to a 
|point where its validity was open to| 
question. 

It is admitted that it has been previ- 
ously held by the Supreme Court that | 
where damage falls within a bill of lad- | 
ing exception, the consignee has the bur- 
den of proving, negligence. “Until the | 
| present decision, however,” it is pointed | 
out, “it has never been suggested that 
@ consignee, whose goods have been} 
damaged by contract with other cargo, 
must do more than prove that the dam- | 
age resulted from the manner in which | 
|the carrier stowed the goods, without 
any intervening fortuitous cause.” ] 

By proof of damage in this manner, it 
is argued, the libellant has made a prima 
facie case of negligence, and the carrier, | 
in order to succeed in its case, must 
either explain the damage or show that | 
it has taken all the customary prcautions 
to avoid it. 

In the present case, the petition con- | 
tinues, the libeliant proved that the dam- | 
jage occurred from the leakage of the 
| dangerous cargo. The carrier, it states, 
|offered no explanation of the damage, 
and offered no evidence that sulphuric 
acid had ever been carried with safety in 
| the manner in which this lot was carried. 
|The libellant contends that it sustained 


Stock Exchange had approved the plan | 
of the Company to give an instantaneous | 
| and uninterrupted service so that persons 
in Europe might read the ticker as easily 
as persons in New York. 


No Application Made 
To Stock Exchange 


“No application for permission to 


the plan of the International Quotations 


Company, Inc., has not been approved, | 


nor will any plan which would permit 
unauthorized persons to receive the con- 
tinuous quotations of the New York Stock 
Exchange be approved by it. 

“For many yeare the Exchange has 
found it necessary, in order to prevent 


dishonest people using them for im- | 
proper purposes, to confine the distribu- | 
tion of its quotations to person approved | 


by it. The results of this policy have 
been so beneficial that practically all 
American exchanges, including our great 


commodity and grain exchanges, have | 


adopted the same principle, and the Ex- 
change will certainly not, at this time, 
approve any method of distribution 
which might result in permitting iis 
quotations to be used for 
purposes. 

“I. understand that another hearing 
on the application of the International 


Quotations Company, Inc., has been or | 


will be held in the immediate future, and 


I have taken the liberty of calling this | 


matter to your attention by letter, be- 
cause of the urgency of the situation. 


officer of the Exchange or someone au- 
thorized to speak for the Exchange ap- 


| pear before it and state the position of | 
| the Exchange more fully than I have 


stated it in this letter, I will be glad 
to arrange for such an appearance.” 


Radio Commission 
Asked to Reopen Case 


The telegram from fr. McHarg, 
counsel for the International Quotatious 
Company, to the Commission, request- 
ing that the case be reopened, follows 
in full text: 


Our question directed to Reuters rep- 
resentative yesterday as to whether he 


| was required to delay official quotations 
| from stock and commodity exchanges for 


80 minutes was based on our belief that 
Reuter was in the class of news agencies 
required by the rules of the exchanges 
to delay quotations for that period of 
time. We have confirmed through official 
channels that Reuters agency has not 


| been authorized to transmit the official 


quotations from either the Chicago 


illegitimate | 


If | 
the Commission would prefer to have an | 


ty Are PrESENTTD HEREIN, Berne 
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|Health Review Shows 
High Prevalence of 
Infantile Paralysis 


Number of Cases Is Above 
Normal, But Below Epi- 
demic Figure Recorded 
Last Year. 


Prevalence of infantile paralysis is 
unexpectedly high in restircted areas, ac- 
| cording to an oral statement August 24 
lby the Acting Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, Dr. C. C. Pierce. 

Dr. Pierce stated that the weekly re- 
view on communicable diseases showed 
186 cases of infantile paralysis in 48 
States during the week of August 4, as 
| compared with 147 cases for the same 
week last year. The rate is not so high, 
he said, as that of the epidemic period 
during the last summer and autumn of 
11927. New York, Massachusetts and 
Maryland have reported the most cases 


Physiotherapy treatments for the dis- 
ease should not be given until the acute 
stage has been passed, Dr. Pierce stated. 
|'These treatments consist of strengthen- 
ling and rebuilding weakened mucles by 

massaging. ; 

The full text of the weekly review of 
lthe Health Service regarding prevalence 
lof communicable diseases in the United 
| States follows: : 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more 
ithan 30,540,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 93 cities reporting deaths is 
|more than 30,345,000. Weeks enuded 

August 4, 1928, and August 6, 1927: 

Cases reported. 1928 1927 
| Diphtheria: 

42 States 
| 97 cities 
| Measles: 

41 States 
97 cities 
| Poliomyelities: 

43 States 
Searlet fever: 

42 States 

97 cities 
| Smallpox: 

43 States 

97 cities 

| Typhoic fever: 

| 42 States 

OT CHIE Wn 5.0050 , 
Deaths reported. 


934 
458 


1,319 
249 


379 


147 


1,008 
299 


205 
| 26 
1,042 

126 


| Smallpox: : 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
98 cities .... 
93 cities .. 


Netherlands Radio 
Hinders Plane Hunt 


Station Aid Asked in Search 
For American Flyers. 


Cooperation of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment in discontinuing operation of 
radio station on 12704 kilocycles, which 
lis near one of the frequencies assigned 


| 


| Tests Made to Check Losses to the burden of proof upon it, granting 
| P. Ow that it had such a burden, “Any act of 
roperty Owners. a bailee which naturally causes damage 
— to the property in his custody, must be 

[Continued from Page 1.] deemed an act of negligence (or worse) 
| der continued, “can be kept out of build- | unless excused,” it is| 


Board of Trade or the New York Stock! the American airplane Greater Rockford, 
Exchange.’ Reuters representatives fur-|last heard from off Laborador en_ route 


| ther states that official quotations taken |to Greenland, reported having difficulty 
;from the New York Stock Exchange | in getting its signals through because of 


from other stations, is 


ticker were placed in London through | interference 
sought in a message sent by the De- 


the regular communication companies 


n : individual | 
| through an interview and a general dis- ! 


five of which resulted from face bites | 


Two of them had their wounds cauter- | 


|ings by proper screening and the use of 

woodwork and furniture impregnated 
with standard chemical wood preserva- 
tives. When buildings have been at- 
| tacked by these termites they can be 
eradicated by fumigating with hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas. Infested furniture can 
be subjected to heat sufficient to kill the 
termites without affecting the finish on 
the wood. Dry-wood termites can also 
be killed by the use of insecticides or 
poisons. 

“Subterranean termites can be kept 
;out of buildings by complete insulation 
from the ground of all untreated wood- 
work. No untreated woodwork should 
be used in basements, cellars, or founda- 
tions. Masonry foundations should be 
capped with a layer of concrete, proper 
mortar should be used in masonry foun- 
| dations and metal termite shields should 
‘be installed over masonry foundations. 

“The inclusion in mandatory city 
building codes of a few brief provisions 
to prevent termite attack, is the most 
practicable method of solving the termite 
problem; the additional expense of ter- 
mite-proofing will only be two per cent 
| of the first cost, the expenditure of which 
may save thousands of dollars in later 
replacements. This is a form of insur- 
}ance and should be so recognized by 
those who finance the erection of struc- 
tures. 
| “Where mound-building termites dam- 
| age the woodwork of buildings it may be 
; necessary to poison the termite. in the 
| mounds, or destroy the mounds by means 
j of explosives placed ir. a series of holes 
jin the mound; then the nest material 
|should be broken up, the ground thor- 
; oughly plowed and the soil poisoned.” 
| Dr. Snyder said that termites get into 
buildings in the following ways Through 
untreated wood or fiber products in 
| basements, cellars, or the foundations 
| of buildings, where termite damage is 
|; most likely to start; by penetrating ma- 
| sonry walls constructed with improper 
;grades of mortar and working up 
| through the interior; by means of earth- 
| like shelter tubes enabling them to crawl 
|up over impenetrable walls. 

“On Barro Colorado Island, Panama,” 
Dr. Snyder said, “a model demonstra- 
jtion termite-proof building was erected 
|in cooperation with the American Wood 
|Preservers’ Association during August, 
|1926. This building was constructed en- 
|tirely of wood, all of which had been im- 
| pregnated before framing with such ef- 
j\fective standard preservatives as coal- 
}tar creosote and zinc chloride; the treat- 
jments were made by both the full and 


{ 


lempty cell pressure processes of im- 
jpregnation. The treatment selected in 
leach case was that most suitable for the 
position of the timber or lumber in the 
structure. Thirty species of wood-de- 
| Stroyin termites occur on Barro Colo- 
|rado Island. 

| “On the island during April, 1927, sev- 
jeral buildings and a tower were also 
| erected of redwood of the Pacific Coast 
to determine the resistance to attack by 
termites of a special grade of close- 
grained heartwood redwood.” 

| The Bureau of Entomology, it was 
| Sooateahtannesiediameapseenapeepnegeoenmeeae eae ee ta 
| saphaats began to show symptions on 
| April 9 and died on April 12. 

This case, for which everything was 
done scientifically and promptly, is an 
| illustration of the fact that in face 
| bites the virus is likely to reach the 
| brain before the body can develop an im- 


| munity as a result of the Pasteur treat- 
ment, 





explained or 
argued. 

\the petitioner concedes all the findings 
|of fact by the lower courts, which, it | 
{is stated, emphasize in the strongest | 
possible way, that what did happen was 
| to be anticipated, even on a smooth pas- | 
|sage and even though the officers of the | 
| vessel exercised such care as could be | 
|expected of them. “There is no finding 
of act in either opinion, “the petition 
{eoncludes, “which will sustain the de- | 
cision.” 


|Artillery Unit Approved 
For University of Florida) 


Approval of the recommendation of | 
jthe commanding general of the Fourth 
\Corps Area for the establishment of a! 
\field artillery unit at the University of | 
\Florida with the beginning of the school 
|year 1928-29, was announced by the De- 
jpartment of War on August 24. The} 
ifull text of the announcement follows: 

For this year the enrollment wiil be 
limited to the First Year Basic Course. 
As no mounted instruction is prescribed | 
\in this course for field artillery units, | 
\the issue of animals to the institution | 
|will be deferred until the year 1930. 
This action has been taken on account | 
lof the shortage in the production of | 
|Reserve officers of field artillery in the 
existing Reserve Officers’ Training Corps | 
units throughout the country. 

The University of Florida now main- 
jtains an infantry unit and military train- | 
jing is required of all physically qualified | 
|students. The enrollment is approx- | 
imately 1,200, which is sufficient for the | 
maintenance of both a field artillery and | 
an infantry unit. | 
| The State Board of Control of the| 


| 
| 





| their 


in a few minutes and that in three min- 


| utes were broadcast through the Rugby 


England Wireless Station and if any- 


| one cared to go to the wireless station 


of the New York Times in New York 
they could hear the Rugby Station send- 
ing out Reuter quotations. This creates 
a condition inconsistent with American 
market exchange practices and against 
written rules and allows bucket 
shops and unauthorized persons through- 
out the world to act on these quotations 
to the demoralization of the American 
market. Such practices clearly establish 
that Reuter does not and cannot ren- 
der a public utility service as defined 
by the United States Supreme Court 
and Supreme Court of Illinois. This is 
to respectfully request that the case of 
International Quotations Company be re- 
opened for the purpose of enabling it 
to make full and formal showing in re- 
spect to these matters other powerful 
interested organizations are intereste? 
in this request. 


partment of State to the American 
Legation at the Hague. The message, 
made public August 24, follows: 

Federal Radio Commission informs 
Department American airplane, Greater 
Rockford, last heard from off Labrador 
en route Greenland is probably expe- 
riencing difficulty in getting its signals 
through due to interference from other 
stations, that Netherlands station call 
letters OLQ is reported to be operating 
on 12,704 kilocycles which is four kilo- 
cycles removed from one of frequencies 
assigned Greater Rockford. 

All American stations operating near 
those assigned Greater Rockford have 
been asked to discontinue use of those 
frequencies until further advised. Fre- 
quencies assigned Greater Rockford are 
3,178, 6,350 and 12,700 kilocycles. ; 

“Bring matter immediately attention 
Netherlands authorities with view to 
their cooperation in discontinuance op- 
eration of station on 12,704 kilocycles. 


| 
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University of Florida has appropriated | 
{$30,000 to be available immediately for | 
\the construction of buildings and such | 


jother purposes necessary for the estab- | 


\lishment of this unit at the University. 


| 


issue of Stamps Depicting 
Valley Forge Is Exhausted 


nounced. The full text of the announce- 
|ment follows: 


The supply of 2-cent Valley Seene| 
commemorative postage stamps is ex- | 
hausted, the Third Assistant Postmas- | 
ter General, R. S. Regar, has just an- | 


Telephone, Bowling Green 8874 


Cuicaco: 809 London Guarantee Bldg. 
Telephone, State 7766 


| 
| 


| Delivered, postage prepaid an 
| No extra postage charge fo 


or comment of any kind. q 
distinct place in the life of the Americ 
founded this publication and are its sol 


Postmasters are notified that the De- | 
| partment’s stock of 2-cent Valley Forge | 
| commemorative postage stamps is now | 
exhausted so that requisitions hereafter | 


for supplies of this stamp can not be} 


OweEN D. Younc Mrs. MEDILL 
CuarLes Evans HuGHES 
Epwarp W. Box 


Miss Bette SHERWIN 


ROBERT LANSING 
ALBERT D. LASKER 
ALBERT SPRAG 


filled. 
Postmasters at direct and central ac- 
}counting post offices will, therefore, 


;requisitions to the Department for 2- 
jcent Valley Forge stamps. 

stated, has been conducting experiments 
at Falls Church, Va., since 1912 with va- 
rious chemical wood preservatives. 

“At Falls Church,” Dr. Snyder said, 
“sixteen test walls to determine the most 
effective combinations for foundations 
below the surface of the ground were 
constructed in August, 1926. 

“Other similar test walls have been 
built by the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, D. ©., und by the State 
Entomologist at Urbana, Ill, during 
1927, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Entomology.” 
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Welfare Societies 


Are Urged to Watch 


Health of Children | ®»" of Netherlands Line for 1927 Shows Public Real- 


Correction of Defects Is Said 
To Be Important in Sur- 
vey of Children’s 
Bureau. 


One of the most important contribu- 
tions to social work that a child-placing 
agency can make is the careful super- 
vision of the health of its children, ac- 
cording to a study of the work of such 
agencies made by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. . 

The Bureau, in this connection, in the 
section of its study dealing with “health 
supervision of children placed in foster 
homes,” says: 


It is axiomatic that an individual who ’ 


is well and physically able is a potential 
asset to society, and that an individual 
who is physically unfit is at best a poten- 
tial liability. It follows, therefore, that 
one of the greatest contributions that 
child-placing societies can make as social 
agencies, is to give the children in their 
care the best health possible. N 
caring agency can be said to discharge 
its full duty to a child for whom it ac- 
cepts responsibility if it does not obtain 
“for that child the best health ‘possible 
for him under the circumstances and 
maintain him in it. 
Purposes Outlined. 

The purposes of this section of the 
report are: (1) To present the work of 
a number of private child-caring agencies 
carrying on effective health supervision 
through well-organized and comprehen- 
sive programs, in order to show what can 
be done and is being done to build and 
conserve the health of the dependent 
child; (2) to present the health programs 


No child- | 


Ant Presenten Herern, Bernd 
By THe Uniren States Dairy 


Successful Flights Over Long Distances 
Said to Have Encouraged Transit by Air 


ization of Importance 


The year 1927, owing to the many 
successful world flights, marks a turning 
point in the history of aviation, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Royal 
Netherlands Air Lines for 1927, just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. Commonly known as the K. L. 
M., the Royal Netherlands Air Lines 
company is a private venture subsidized 
by the Netherlands Government. 

General public realization of the im- 
portance of rapid air transit over great 
distances, theretofore recognized by only 
a few, is the turning point marking a 
|great future for air transport, the re- 
port states. Particularly emphasized in 
;|the report is the greatly increased traffic 
lof the year, passenger traffic alone be- 
‘ing double that of 1926. 

The report as made public by the De- 
partment follows in full text. 

If we summarize the results over 1927 
we arrive at a very satisfactory. conclu- 
ision. Passenger traffic, compared with 
1926, has doubled; the transport of let- 
ter mail was greater than that of all 
previous years put together; parcel mail 
was three times larger than in 1926, 
iwhile the goods transported exceeded 
the previous year by 150 tons, or 60 
per cent. In every respect air naviga- 
{tion attracted a steadily increasing in- 
terest in a certain degree, owing to the 
lmany successful world flights, which 
contributed to increased public confi- 
dence in aviation. 

In 1927 public opinion came to regard 
lair traffic as a factor of importance. 
'The importance of rapid transit over 
great distances, which was realized by 
a few, is now generally recognized, and 
there are few who do not perceive a 
great future for air transport and_its 


_ Tae Step STATE: = 


AILY: SATURDAY, 


To Prevent Spread 


of Airplane Traffic. 


| iooulaston Advised to Check 
Usual Increase in Preva- 
lence of Disease in 
Late Summer. 


two with Brussels, Hamburg, Copen- 
hagen, Malmo and Frankfort; one with 
Basle, Essen, Dortmund, Duisburg, 
Hannover, Berlin, Bremen, Zurich, 
Munich, Koningsberg and Moscow. 
There were also air connections with 
Lyons, Marseille, Lausanne, Lucerne, } —_—_—_—_—— 
Locle, Chaux de Fonds and Geneva. The’ prevalence of typhoid fever in the 
Passenger Increase late summer or early autumn was the 
D Y subject of statement issued by the Pub- 
ue to Corfidence lic Health Service, August 24, urging 
The increase in passenger - traffic is | that precautions be taken against the 
due to the greater confidence of the pub-j disease. The full text of the statemen 
jlic in air travel, a confidence strength- | follows: 
ened by great flights such as the K. L.| Typhoid fever may occur at any time 
M. flight to Batavia and back and those | during the year, but it is most prevalent 
of Lindbergh, Byrd and Koppen; a confi-|in the United States in the late sum- 
| dence also fully justified by the services! mer and during the autumn months. 
of the air transport. companies. 
than formerly the public could convince | body through the mouth with the food 
itself of the advantages of rapid transit | oy drink, or by means of direct infection 
jover great distances. with flies. 
} As regards freight traffic the canvas- Among foods other than milk that are 
sers of the K. L. M., and the whole com- | most likely to be exposed to infection and 
mercial organization, have worked liable to convey typhoid fever are those 
strenously towards its development, al-jeaten raw or uncooked. Well-cooked 
though it was only natural that in some | food or properly pasteurized or boiled 
respects difficulties and ulsappointments | milk or milk products are safe from the 
were met with. One great difficulty was!qanger of conveying typhoid or other 


os 


}a@ gradual drop in the goods transport | milk-borne or water-borne diseases. Of)ing him to invite a conference of the| tries and colonies. Joseph H. Blackfan, 


jfrom France. In former years is 
{transport played a great role 
K. L. M. figures. The drop w 
the fact that the marke 


s_ this | course, any article handled by a carrier 
in the ;of these diseases may convey the disease, 
D as due to | and cooking is no protection, if one 
: ket for mode arti-' should be so unfortunate as to come in 
cles transferred itself partly to Berlin {contact with food prepared or served by 
and Vienna. ‘ {such a person. 
Of great importance was the trans- | Carriers Spread Germs 

port of Netherland horticultural pro-} A “carrier” of a disease in a person 
Seek We ter ie dee ee who, although not sick with the disease 
delivered in 1927 130,000 ke. of cut flow- himself, harbors and discharges the 
ers for transpert not only on the K. L.| 


M. lines, but also on the German. The| body. The part played by the fly in the 


;spread of typhoid fever and other dis- 


germs of a particular disease from his |} 


of these agencies in detail, that they may | 
be available to organizations engaged in 
working out programs of their own; (3) | 
to present the subject of health supervi- | 
sion as a distinct phase of the work of 
these agencies in order to center atten-| 
tion upon its importance; and (4) to; 
stimulate the interest of workers actively 
engaged in the care of dependent children 
in the health side of their problem. | 

Standards of health supervision for 
child-caring agencies have been formu- | 
lated by Dr. Horace H. Jenks based | 
largely upon the practice of the As- 


exceptional value for economic life. This 
is the feature which marks 1927 as a 
turning point and one which can be 
clearly expressed in figures, 

Critical Period 


Successfully Survived 


sidered the most critical in the history 
of the K. L. M. 
the contract with the Government ex- 


Special satisfaction is derived from the | 
fact that these favorable results were} 
achieved in a year of which the first six | 
months at least may certainly be con- | 


On December 31, 1926, | 


exporters have come to regard air trans- 
port as indispensable for their business, 
for increasing their turnover, and for 
j}eompeting on foreign markets. 
newed transports of flowers to Paris 
opened a promising perspective; the 
transport to Berlin broke all records, and 
offerings frequently exceeded the avail- 
able loading capacity. The Westland 
and the center Rijnsburg delivered hot- 
house tulips, while the supply of cut 
flowers from Boskoop delivered favor- 
ably. Another very satisfactory feature 
was the increased transport by airplane 





Re- : 3 aa 
' these typhoid germs get into water, milk, | 


}eases must, of course, be always kept 
|in mind. 
The natural question arises as to how 


|and other foods. The answer is simple. 
‘They come from the bowel and kidney 
|discharges of persons who are suffering 
{from the disease, or who are carriers 
| of the germs. Typhoid fever prevalence, 
therefore, depends upon insanitary meth- 
|ods in respect to the disposal of the 
| body wastes of the human being. 

| Typhoid germs, ortyphoid plants if you 


AUGUST 25, 1928 


By Treaties of Universal Postal Union) 


: Advantages of International Organization Pointed Out in | 
Of Typhoid Fever Review Issued by Post Office Department. 


Accomplishments of the 


foreign countries are stressed in 


Post Office Department. 


was formed, an ounce letter to 


be transmitted for two cents. 


The Department declared that practi- 
¢/ cally the entire world is covered by the 
Before the Union went into ef- 
\fect, letters and packages were trans- 
| mitted over various routes to foreign| Sandwich Islands, Switzerland, and the 
|countries, each route having its on rate| Hanseatic Cities. 

t was 
More | Typhoid fever garms are taken into the @ difficult task for the sender to figure) sult in the establishment of a Universal 
. out the most advantageous way to dis-| Postal Union, the various nations par- 
the Department added. 
| The Department pointed out that this has] at the meeting and were ready to ratify 

been changed through the operation of}them at a later date. 


nion. 


lof postage, the Department said. 


|patch his mail, 


the Union, since there is one rate to all 


‘those countries embraced in the Union. 


|The statement follows in full text: 

On August 4, 1862, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Montgomery Blair addressed a let- 
‘ter to the Secretary of State request- 


| postal authorities of Europe and Amer- 
ica to meet and recommend to their re- 
|spective governments the adoptic: in 
international postal relations of a uni- 
form standard of weight, uniformity of 
rates and conditions, a uniform basis for 


Veterans’ Bureau 
Rules on Payments 


Dependent Is Held Not to 
Have Vested Right in Un- 
paid Installments. 


A dependent, to whom the amount of 
a deceased veteran’s adjusted service 
credit has been awarded under the provi- 
sions of Title VI of the World War 
| Adjusted Compensation Act, and to whom 
jinstallments have been paid, has no 


Universal 
Postal Union in keeping down the high 
cost of mailing letters and parcels to 
a 
oral statement just made public by the 
Until the union 
New 
Zealand cost $2.50, the Department ex- 
plained, whereas same letter today can 
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1593) 
Precautions Urged Reduced Rates on Foreign Mail Effected — | Leviathan Enters 
Sixth Year Under 


American Operation 





charges and, it Former German Liner Has 
practicable, uniform registration and | Carried More Than 166,- 


money order systems. j se ai 
The invitation was accepted by the | 000 ae Since 


governments addressed and a conference | 
The “Leviathan,” flagship of the 


sea and land transit 


’ 
i in Paris on May 11, 1863, and was | 


in session until June 9 of the same year. United States Lines, is in her sixth year 
. ‘ : | United § ‘ s, is er 

It was attended by the leading postal | of operation as a passenger liner finder 
officials of not only this country but of |the American flag, according to a state- 
Austria, Belgium, Costa Rica, Denmark, | ment contained in the current issue of 
Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, The ae aes mh a tee Oe ae 
father ‘ cecal ;the Merchan ee orporation, - 
Netherlands, Portugal, Prussia, the; lished August 24. The vessel, the forme? 
German liner “Vaterland,” was seized 
by the United States as a troop trans- 
port in 1917. On July 4, 1923, the ves- 
sel was made a part of the Shipping 
Board’s passenger fleet. 

According to statistics of the Fleet 
Corporation in the five years the 
“Leviathan” has been operated she has 
|carried more than 166,000 passengers te 
and from Europe. 

The full text of 
lows: 
| When the “Leviathan,” flagship of the 
{United States Lines’ fleet sailed on her 
| seventieth voyage, July 4th, for Cher- 
jbourg and Southamption, she was begin- 
ning her sixth year of operation as a 
passenger liner, under the American 
| flag. 


While the Paris conference did not re- 
ticipating adopted the suggestions made 


| Owing to delays and negotiations be- 
| tween the nations interested, it was not 
} until September 15, 1874, that the first 
| Postal Congress was opened in the Hall 

of the National Senate of Switzerland, ! 
j attended by representatives of 22 coun- 


the statement fol- 


|then Superintendent of Foreign Mails, 
‘who represented the United States at 
; the meeting, was welcomed by its presi- | 
dent with the statement that it was the 
| United States which took the inititative 
|in the postal reforms pointed out by the 
| conference at Paris and which the Con- 
|gress at Berne was about to attempt to 
} put into practical operation by means 
|of a general treaty binding upon all 
| participating nations. 

This Congress was 


Extend Service In 1923. 

On July 4, 1923, the “Leviathan,” fol- 
{lowing a complete reconditioning, after 
!she had seen service as a troop ship 
entered the trans-Atlantic service as one 
of the most palatial liners afloat. During 
|the five years of operation of this ves- 
until | sel, she has become extremely popular, 


in session 


October 9, 1874, when the first treaty | 


concerning the creation of a General 
‘Postal Union was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Denmark, Egypt, Spain, 
{the United States, Great Britain, Greece, 
jItaly, Luxemburg, Norway, The Nether- 
jlands, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, Servia, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 
signed a 


| 


so that today, she is without question 
the best known steamship that has ever 
been afloat. 

During these five years of successful 
operation, the “Leviathan” carried 166,- 
091 passengers safely to and from 
Europe, with the greatest comfort and 
speed of modern day travel. One of the 


r France | remarkable features of the operations of 
short time subsequently and!the Leviathan, is that the vessel, during 


Montenegro also adhered to the treaty.|her 69 voyages, prior to her July 4 sail- 


.Its terms 
July 1, 
population of 375,000,000 people. 


were put into operation on 


ing of this year, has been late a com- 


1875, over a territory hav'ng a! paratively few times, and then only when 


she was detained by unusual rough 


; Under the terms of the treaty the | weather or heavy fog. 
of early vegetables and fruit; straw- | prefer to call them that, may live for: vested right in the unpaid installments! ’ | wea r } 2 


sociated Medical Clinic of Philadelphia. of 


In preparing this report, the writer 
has had in mind the following generally 
accepted principles of health supervision 
by child-placing agencies: — 

“1. A thorough physical examination, 
and, if possible, a mental examination 
for every child when he comes under care. 

2. Reexamination at definitely stated 
intervals. x 

3. Prompt correction of all remediable 
a Waaiene of each child in a home 
selected in accordance with health needs 
and the —— of = examin- 
in hysician or psychiatrist. 

5. Sacpaeviaion of each child’s diet, rest, 
and all details of his personal hygiene, 
and of the hygienic conditions of the 
home by the society’s visitors. 

6. Supervision of infants 
homes by trained nurses. 

Financial Limitations. 


in foster 


The application of these principles js | 


affected by the financial limitations 
which must be faced by many agencies 
in the organization. of their health pro- 
gram. Doubtless few, if any, organiza- 
tions today would be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the best in carrying out 
their health programs, if their budgets 
permitted. 

Unfortunately, much too often funds 
are limited, and an agency is forced to 
adapt the pattern of its health program 


to its financial cloth. To show what may | 


pired, and the new contract had not yet 
{been entered into. The K. L. M., there- 
ifore, was absolutely uncertain as_ to 
whether it could reckon on further Gov- 
ernment support, and if so to what 
amount and over what period. The whole 
exploitation of the company, the pur- 
chase of material, and even the question 
whethef it could carry out its pending 
obligations, were consequently wrapped 
in a mist of uncertainty. 

| The management of the K. L. M. seri- 
ously considered whether it would not 
be preferable, in these circumstances, to 
{cease temporarily, its activities uniil! 
isome degree of certainty could be ob- 
itained with regard to the future. Ona 


| April 26, however, Parliament granted | 


/a preliminary credit of fi. 300,000, over 
the first half year of 1927. Further, 
the company was able to obtain a tem- 
{porary loan on its insurance fund of 
fi. 100,000, so that the means were avail- 
able to carry on the exploitation during 
the first six months. 


The new Subsidy Act was accepted , 


by the second chamber on June 17, and 
by the first chamber on June 29, by 
which the existence of the K. L. M. 
was assured for a period of seven years. 
Now that foreign competition is steadiiy 
i becoming more severe, this certainly is 


if the greatest importance, if the Nethei- | 


lands is to mafutain its position in the 
, constantly extending international 
traffic. 


air | 


| berries were carried in considerable |Some time outside of the body; and in 
| quantities. milk which is allowed to stand at mod- 
erate or summer temperature, they will 
increase in large numbers within a few 
|hours, because milk is an ideal food for 
their growth, as it is for the growth of 


| . . 
| Aviation Important 
|In Gold Transport 
| The large quantities of flowers carried! most germs. 
| by yes = See ae ee al, It will be understood, of course, that 
Lia waeeeaeee a 2 1927, they | ‘ese little plants are so small that 
amounted in total to 70,841 kg.—consti- | several million na them can be spaced 
‘tute a considerable permanent freight. Moe comfortably in a drop of water or 
lip the summer of 1987 Tnslish news- oa or at . _. carrier might 
| papers were carried for the first time on | ail a infect half , a under his ager 
through-connection lines to Germany, | ti. © infect halt a dozen people. Flies 
| Denmark, Sweden, and Finlgnd, and the |#/S° ¢arry these germs on their feet if 
newspapers derived great advantages. ao have had the opportunity of getting 
Of importance also is the fact that for them on their feet. s 
the first time during the winter the in- | It must be remembered that typhoid 
creasing regularity of the services pre- | Serms are living, reproducing plants 
cluded any interruption in the transport | “ hich grow in and derive their nourish- 
of newspapers. ;ment from our bodies. In their multipli- 
In the international gold transport, the Cation and growth, they not only take 
role played by aviation is steadily be- their nourishment from our body ceils, 
coming more important, as has been | but they produce poisons, which are called 
proven repeatedly in 1927. | “toxins, _that make us sick and often 
Special attention is paid, and with suc-| kill. This, of course, is true of many, 
cess, to the transport of valuable ani-|in fact, of most, disease perms. 
mals. The transport of radio articles} The pasteurization, or the boiling for 
was considerable while that of auto-|4 few minutes, of milk and the boiling 
parts, technical axticles, etc., increased. |0f water when it is of doubtful purity, 
Altogether, there was a notewortlty in-| Will remove all danger from typhoid 
crease in the variety of the goods car-|fever and other water-borne diseases. 
ried, from which we may deduce that | This is an important thing to remember. 
air transport in general is steadily de-|Not every person who swallows typhoid 
germs has typhoid fever; neither does 


be done by agencies with limited funds, | ulates that everything possible shall be 
this — cats wer corel ! done . air —— be- 
cies whose he 33 : .,. tween Amsterdam and Batavia. Just 
based primarily upon the a. this future air communication between 
sources of their communities a 2 th the mother-couniry and its colonies de- 
available without cost, sod ber = ne | mands that Netherlands commercial 
work of agencies which were ab oo °-' aeronautics should be able to maintain 
~~ of their own for carrying’ jt, position among the great foreign 
on their work. i 


“ompanies, 
Ten agencies located in fiva States east | “— 1927, as in preceding years, the 
or the purposes 0 ; study. se | 


* tain but also to strengthen the position 
societies were known to be following con- | it occupies in the international air-net. 


structive programs in the health supervi-| “Air traffic to and from the Nether- 
sion of their children and to be giving |jands was very considerable and con- 
varied service in the field of child plac- | centrated itself chiefly on the airport of 
ing by private agencies. | Amsterdam. A fortunate feature, how- 

The agencies studied were: The Boston iever, is that the air traffic on Rotterdam 
Children’s Aid Society; the Children’s! showed a considerable increase. The 
Mission to Children; the Church Home} }ines, which connected Amsterdam and 


Society of Massachusetts; the Children’s | Rotterdam with foreign countries were | 
Aid Society of Pennsylvania; the Chil-| partly wholly K. L. M. lines, partly lines 


As far as passenger transport is con- 


| veloping. | 
The contract with the Government stip- | | 


every person who comes in contact with 


of the Adjusted Service Credit, under 
certain conditions outlined in Director’s 
Decision number 387, made public August 
124 by the Veterans’ Bureau. The full 
text of the decision follows: 

Director’s Decision, United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau No. 387: ‘ 

Subject: Section 302 (c), World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act, as amended. 

Question Presented: Where the amount 
of a deceased veteran’s adjusted service 
credit has been awarded to a dependent 
under the provisions of Title VI of the 
World War Adjusted Comensation Act 
and installments have been paid to the 
dependent, has the dependent a vested 
iright in the unpaid installments when 
‘an application for an adjusted service 
certificate executed by the veteran dur- 
ing his life time and designating a bene- 
'ficiary other than the said dependent has 
been filed subsequently to the filing of 
the dependent’s application and after the 


veteran’s death pursuant to the provi- | 


sions of Section 302 (c) as amended? 

| Facts: The Adjutant General of the 
Army on September 17, 1925, certified 
to the Bureau the application of the 


'veteran’s mother for benefits under the | 


‘World War Adjusted Compensation Act. 


An award was made to the mother on) 


September 29, 1927, authorizing pay- 
ment of the amount of the adjusted 
‘service credit, amounting to more than 
'$50, in 10 equal quarterly installments. 


_cerned, it may be mentioned that in Lon- | Poison ivy develop an inflammation of the After two payments had been made to 
don, during the busy season, the demand /skin. Just why this is true, we do not |the mother the Adjutant General on 


for seats was so great that a consid- 
|erable number of applications had to 
be refused. 

The winter traffic after October 5 was 
‘also more satisfactory than in former 
| years. It would seem that the traveling 
i public especially, are gradually begin- 
‘ning to realize that air travel is just 
jas safe in winter as in summer, and 
'also just as comfortable, thanks to the 
| heated cabins. 

Joy-flights also prove a_ splendid 
propaganda for passerger traffic. 

At the end of 1927, 287 transport con- 
| tracts were in force. 


‘North Dakota Crops 
Said to Set Record 


} 


dren’s Bureau of Philadelphia; the Mich-| which the K. L. M. exploited in common | 


igan Children’s Aid Society; the Detroit | with foreign companies and partly wholly 
Children’s Aid Society; ee ten | series lines. : 
department of the Society of St. Vincent | 
de. Paul of Detroit; the Jewish Home-| Traffic Attracted 
Finding Society of Chicago; and the St. | By Through Lines 
Louis Children’s Aid Society. Of these air communications, the K. 
Agreements. Reached. IL. M. lines London-Amsterdam and 
In determining their policies as to the Paris-Amsterdam, operated in connection 
acceptance of children presenting prob-| With the joint K. L. M.-A. B. A. line 
lems of health or mentality the agencies | a msterdam-Malmo. These great ieseah 
were governed largely by the position}3;. ines attracted considerable twaihe 
which they occupied in the child-caring from the first day of their opening on 
field in which they operated, and by) april 19. Further the K. L. M, line Lon- 
agreements with other child-caring agen- | qo,-Amsterdam, connected with the K. 
cies of their respective communities. |L. M. Luha line to Bremen and Hamburg. 
The Children’s Aid Society of Pennsyi-|the ‘second K. L. M. service between 
vania, by agreement with the Children’s Sanden tel Ameterdam tere @ ant 
Bureau of Philadelphia, did not accept} character, The same applied to the sec- 
babies in the Philadelphia “district, and 9.4 kK. L: M. service to Paris. It is true 
the Children’s Bureau took over for the |that this formed a connection with the 
Children’s Aid Society the supervision suvien @f the Air Uslen to Maracilic 
of babies brought into Philadelphia from |}i+ the use of out-of-date eeluvlak on 
outside districts. The Children’s Mis-|i1;. French line, had the nar dan & 
sion to Children referred applications | ji+.acted very little traffic 
for care for young and delicate babies to | © Pes great through Be 
the Boston Children’s Aid Society. ildren | Over Our country was formed by the 
rvs of the agencies sneene - aren German line, London-Amsterdam-Hann- 
for placement irrespective of their con-| (0. Berlin, which suauanak: le andes. 
Gales of Nesith,, i necessary, arranging | tion with the line Koningsberg-Moscow. 
for their care and treatment in hospitals i. Seiaes ten alee ensued 4 
or institutions until they were in con- A lt on age My ah “D . = 
dition to be placed in foster homes. One Hi més ncidininal eee H : =k a : 
Sooner “ mn wees any quite ee which in its turn connected with a 
ing hospital care. Three did not accept Danish line Metshennenenne = e 
children with active venereal disease or The x yaaa hee ge 4 
active tuberculosis, and one of these was a vil PS ann gest Sia ae = 
not prepared to provide convalescent this date the service to Malmo wae mm 
ee OY di ear sees a suspended, as the days were too short to 
coe ‘care any. child with a positive allow the whole trip being flown in day- 
Wassermann reaction, but did accept for pine Instead the Seeeee connection 
temporary care in boarding homes chil- Lonc¢ on-Hamburg_ _and , aris-Hamburg 
dren with positive Wassermann reac- | W@S ~ sae first } time maintained 
tions but without open lesions. eo . © sen i aa aw 
None of the agencies accepted defi- er 2, the service to Basle was 
nitely feeble-minded children for long- 
time care. ‘even, however, received 
mentally defective children for tempo- 
vary placement during the illness of th> 
mother or while they were awaiting 
commitment to institutions. Three did 
not accept definitely feeble-minded chil- 
dren even for temporary care. The 
Michigan Children’s Aid Society did not 
accept a child for permanent care if one 
or both of his parents were known to 
be insane, epileptic, or feeble-minded, 


4s 


short period of daylight. 


man Company made Rotterdam a port of 
call in its Amsterdam-Paris service. 
Everything considered, it is evident 
ithat the Netherlands, and especially 
Amsterdam, formed an extremely im- 
portant center for international air con- 
nections. During the busiest part of the 
season, there were three connections per 
day with London, Paris and Cologne; 


}also suspended, in connection with the | executive offices today. 


| Encouraging Report. 


{By Telegraph. 

Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., Aug. 
,24.—Reports of bumper crops in North 
Dakota, exceeding any in the history 
{of the State, were brought to President 
Coolidge today by C. E. Danielson, Pres- 
ident of the Greater North Dakota As- 
sociation, it was stated officially here at 
the temnorary executive offices follow- 
ing the latter’s visit. 

Diversification of crops, Mr. Danielson 
itold the President, has nroceeded rapidly 
with the assistance of the farm loan ma- 
chinery set up by the administration in 
1924, it was stated. while another en- 
couraging feature of the report was that 
in this year and last approximatelv 2,- 
000,000 acres of !and have been sold in 
North Dakota at an average price of 
$31 an acre. 

Mr. Coolidge understands that 25,000 
additional head of sheep are to be 
shipped into the State this fall in con- 
nection with the diversification program. 


President Coolidge to Confer 
With Chief of Staff of Army 


(Bu Telegraph. 

Executive Offices, Superior, Wis., Au- 
gust 24.—Major General Charles P. 
Summerall, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
who is scheduled to arrive at the Sum- 
mer White House here August 25, will 
have a conference with President Cool- 
idge over the General Army situation, 
it was stated officially at the temporary 
There is no spec- 


lial problem responsible for the Gener- 
From October 15, onwards, the Far-|al’s visit, it was explained. 


With Secretary of War Davis in Ha- 
waii, Mr. Collidge 1ooks upon the Chief 
of Staff as the directing force of the 
Department of War, it was stated, and 
he is desivous of discussing matters with 
him just as he did relative to the Navy 
recently with Rear Admiral: Charles F. 
Hughes, Chief of Naval operations, it 


“was stated, . 


President Coolidge Is Given| 


| definitely know. 
| Protection Needed in Fall. 
| The necessity of inoculation against 
jtyphoid fever should be emphasized at 
| this period of the year. It is especially 
}important that the inoculation be done 
before the vacation period begins. This 
is particularly necessary today when so 
many people go on automobile trips 
| through the country, often visiting out- 
of-the-way places where due precautions 
lin regard to infection are neglected. 
Many people spend their vacation in 
‘rural communities, and this year the 
|number of those planning to travel in 
!foreign countries will probably be large. 
For all of these, vassination, or inocula- 
| tion, against typhoid fever is imperative. 
| Even those staying in the city should 
;not neglect it; for in those cities where 
an effort to trace cases is made, it is 
found that many cases may be traced 
to “carriers.” A carrier may escape de- 
tection for a long time, causing perhaps 
only an occasional infection, which has 
not aroused suspicion, and then, through 
coming in contact with, milk or some 
‘other article of food, start a small epi- 
| demic. 
typhoid bacilli only intermittently; and 
this makes their detection extremely dif- 
| ficult. 

It is an established fact that a per- 
son may be rendered comparatively safe 
from typhoid fever by inoculation. The 
; duration of this immunity is not exactly 
| known, but it is certainly safest to be 
vaccinated at least once in three years. 
The slight inconvenience attending the 
|inoculation is a small price to pay for 
protection against so prolonged and so 
dangerous an illness as typhoid fever. 

The injections of typhoid vaccine are 
{usually given in the arm under th® skin 
jat intervals of a week for three doses. 
| Vaccine Causes Mild Illness. 
| After receiving the typhoid vaccine 
|following a lapse of several hours, a 
|local and general reaction of varying 
jintensity may develop. The local reac- 
tion consists of a red and tender area 
several inches in diameter, though in 
some instances it may be more extensive 
and marked. The general reaction con- 
sists of discomfort, headache, and a rise 
in temperature. 

There is no cause for alarm in regard 
to the reactions, either local or general, 
as they are of no importance except 
for the discomfort. Severe reactions 
are met with in less than 1 per cent of 
those injected. An advantageous time 
for the injection is about 4 p. m., so that 
if a reaction occurs it will be while the 
patient is in bed. For those employed 
in business, successive Saturdays are 
convenient. 

Deaths Greatly Reduced. 

The history of the remarkable control 
of typhoid fever which has taken’ place 
in the United States within the past 20 
years is one of the striking examples 
of the value of public health work. 


Again, many carriers execrete | 


‘December 15, 1927, advised the Burcau 
lthat there had been accepted under the 
provisions of Section 3802(c) of the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act, 
as amended July 3, 1926, an application 
‘for an adjusted service certificate ex- 
ecuted by the veteran before his death 
\which occurred September 19, 1924, 


‘which application designated a friend of | 


the veteran as beneficiary of the ad- 
|justed service certificate. The Adjutant 
‘General requested that the certificate 
issued by the Adjutant General’s Office 
iwith respect to the mother’s application 
i\'e returned to his office for cancellation. 
| Provisions for Payment. 

{ Comment: Section 302 (c) of the 
| World War Adjusted Compensation Act 
'as amended, provides in effect, among 
other things, that if the veteran has 
executed an application for benefiits dur- 
ing his life time and if the Secretary 
;of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 
jas the case may be, finds that the ap- 
| Plication bears the bona fide signature 
|of the applicant and discloses an inten- 
j tion to claim the benefits of the act on 
behalf of the veteran and is filed on or 
before January 2, 1930, that the appli- 
cation is valid whether or not the vet- 
eran is living at the time it is filed. 
If the veteran dies and payments are 
made to his dependents under Title Vi 
and thereafter a valid application is 
filed under Section 302(c) then if the 
adjusted service credit of the veteran 
is more than $50 payment shall be made, 
according to the provisions of the Sec- 


|tion, in accordance with Title V, less| 


|any amount already paid under Title VI. 
| The provisions of Section 302(c) are 
|applicable to this case unless the vet- 
jeran’s mother has a vested right in the 
unpaid installments of the adjusted serv- 
ice credit. The-question in such case a 
dependent has such a vested right has 
not been directly adjudicated by any 
court. However, a right is not a vested 
right unless it has become a title, legal 


enjoyment of property, or (2) to the 
present or future enforcement of a de- 
mand, or (3) to a legal exemption from 
a demand made by another. 

Whatever interest, if any, the vet- 
eran’s mother has in the unpaid install- 
ments obviously does not come within 
either of the latter two classifications 
nor does it come under the first classifica- 
tion for the reason that the right, if any, 
has none of the indicia of a title to the 
person or future enjoyment of property. 
It is only a shadow of a right, a mere 
expectancy, which, because it is a mere 
expectancy, is subject tc defeat by Con- 
gressional enactment. Nor does Section 
11 of the Act of July 3, 1926, create any 
vested right in the payment of the un- 


of something less than 10,000 each year. 
Preventive medicine has developed to 
such an extent that we are sometimes 


or equitable, (1) to the present or future 


countries signatory it were consti- 
tuted a single postal territory for the 
reciprocal exchange of correspondence 
between their post offices, through the 
entire extent of which the right of 
jtransit of the mails was guaranteed at 
certain rates with maximum limits. It 
also provided for a uniform classifica- 
tion of articles transmissible in inter- 
national mails, and fixed uniform post- 
lage rates and conditions within max- 
imum limits for the same. 

Before the establishment of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union it cost $2.50 to send 
}an ounce letter to New Zealand. Today 
the cost is but 2 cents. 
{ing an ounce letter to England has been 
‘reduced from 12 to 2 cents, to France 


“ 


' 


The cost of send- | 


The enviable reputation achieved by 
the “Leviathan” has been due to numer- 
ous features. First, she is the largest 
vessel afloat; second, she is known for 
her speed and steadiness, her service, 
cuisine and records established in carry- 
ing passengers. The liner for several 
years carried a record number of pas- 
sengers and on the July trip from New 
York in 1927, eclipsed all previous marks 
by taking 2, 519 tourists and on ‘her re- 
turn trip brought back 2,741, a figure 
which will probably stand as a record for 
some time to come. 

Mail Taken By Plane. 

One of the outstanding events in mari- 
time histo.., occurred on the “Leviathan” 
on August 1, last year, when Clarence D, 


from 72 cents to 5 cents and to Brazil’ Chamberlin, noted aviator, hopped from 


from 30 cents to 2 cents, 


‘Exports of Leather 
Widely Distributed 


Smaller Countries Said to Be 
Increasing Imports. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 . 
more than $100,000 in 1913 to almos 
$265,000 in 1927. 

Asiatic countries have been consist- 
ently buying larger quantities of Amer- 
{ican leather since the close of the war, 
/and the present annual purchases by 
| Japan are valued at more than the total 
/exports to all countries in Asia during 
| 1913. During the years preceding the 
‘war there were no countries in Asia 
whose annual purchases of leather from 
|the United States were valued at more 
‘than $1,000,000, but in 1927 there were 
' three such countries—Japan, China, and 
the Philippines. 

Asiatic Imports Increase. 


| 
' 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


} 


| 
| 


! 
| The large increase in the consumption |} 


| of leather in Asia, with no correspond- , 


ing increase in the production, has made 
, it essential for Asiatic countries to im- 
port larger quantities annually. Amer- 


, ican tanners have been successful in ob- | 


‘taining the largest part of this increased 
trade, and are in hopes of making larger 
sales in the near future. It is believed 
that more American leather is sold in 
Asia annually than the combined yearly 
sales of all of the foreign competitors. 
Exports of leather from the United 


$812,708. but increased in 1927 to $2,- 
109,582 in 1927. Sales to China in 1913 
were valued at less than $144,000 but 


| 
| 
' 
' 


the vessel in a plane carrying mail to 
demonstrate the practicability of this 
idea. For some time foreign steamship 
companies had been salking of operating 
airplanes in conjunction with the pas- 
senger liners, but the idea was purely 
theoretical, as no experiment h d been 
attempted. 

When Commander Richard E. Byrd, 
accompanied by his crew who had flown 
across the Atlantic, and Mr. Chamber- 
lin, who had also negotiated the ocean 


t | were returning aboard the “Leviathan,” 


they discussed with Capt. Herbert Hart- 
ley, then commander of the vessel, the 
feasibility of a liner like the “Levia- 
than” carrying airplanes for a ship-to- 
shore passenger and mail service. When 
the “Leviathan” next sailed a plane was 
carried, and on Monday, August 1, dur- 
ing a lull in a torrential rainstorm. 
Chamberlin successfully took off and flew 
lirect to the Teterboro airport (N. J.) 
and delivered the mail that he had taken 
from the ship. 


Educational Film 


Portrays Child Life 


Preschool Days Described as 
Highly Important. 


The “Preschool Days of Betty Jones” 
is the title of a new educational film strip 
prepared by the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor for general 
distribution, according to a statement 


L | made public on August 23 by the Bureau, 
States to Japan in 1913 were valued at 


The full text of the announcement fol- 


‘lows: 


'ammounted to more than $1,096,000 in! 


11927. There was also a decided increase 
in the shipments to the Philippines. as 
‘those in 1913 were.valued at less than 
$228,000, but at more than $1,117,000 
in 1927. American leather sales to the 
Asiatic countries in 1913 were valued 
at less than $1.500.000. advancing in 1927 
| to more than $6,420,000. 


paid installments of the adjusted service 
| credit. 
Director Cites Act. 

The first sentence of Section 11 is as 
| follows: “This Act shall not invalidate 
any payments made or applications re- 
ceived under the World 
Compensation Act before the enactment 
lof this Act.” 

The intendment 


of the first sentence 
of Section 11 is merely to validate any 
payments lawfully made under the pro- 
visions of the World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act even though the provi- 
sions of the Act under which the pay- 
ments were made were amended by the 
Act of July 3, 1926, which added Section 
11 to the World War Adjusted Compen- 
sation Act. 

Held: That the veteran’s mother has 
no vested right in the unpaid install- 
ments of the Adjusted Service Credit; 
that the certificate issued by the Ad- 
jutant General’s Office to the Veterans’ 
Bureau on September 17, 1925, should be 
| returned to the Adjutant General’s Office 
| and that if the Adjutant General certi- 


connection with the veteran’s application 
filed under the provisions of Section 
302(c) benefits under the Act will be 
payable to the designated beneficiary in 
accordance with Title V, less any 
amounts paid to the veteran’s mother 
under Title VI of the Act. Further 
held: That the payment of installments 
heretofore made to the veteran’s mother 


Typhoid fever which only a few years! prone to have a false sense of security|is valid and that the’ amounts so paid 


ago took a toll of more than 50,000 lives 
annually of the population of the United 
States, is now responsible for the death 


‘and to neglect important fundamentals 
}of sanitation. Eternal vigilance is the 
|price of sanitation, 


Joo to the Bureau the necessary facts in 
| 
| 


}are not recoverable from her. (Opinion 
| of the General Counsel, XC-642, 211, 
July 27, 1928.) 


With thousands of little “six-year 
olds” preparing to enter school for the 
first time, in the fall of the this year, and 


|} with summer round-up workers strenu- 


ously urging physica! examinations so 
that physical defects may be corrected 
before the opening date, it is essential 
that parents realize the importance of 
the preschool age, both in regard to the 


| standards of care that should be main- 


tained at that time and the results of 


| careful preschool training in later life. 
i 


| parents 


The standards of care necessary for 
the mental and physical welfare of the 
little runabout and the things that 
should do to maintain these 


; standards are portrayed in a film strip, 
}a series of pictures with explantory cap- 


War Adjusted |; 


tions, just released by the Bureau, en- 
titled, The Preschool Days. of Betty 
Jones. 

The story shows how Betty’s mother, 
not only planned a well regulated baby- 
hood for her, but also carefully planned 
her preschool days so that at the age 
of six, Betty scampers off to school—a 
healthy, happy child—fully equipped to 
cope with this new phase of life. 

Proper habits of cleanliness, the right 
kind of food, regular sleeping hours, 


|daily sun baths, wholesome recreation, 
| physical examinations with an extra one 


when the child is ready to enter school, 
immunization efainst diphtheria, and 
vaccination for the prevention of small-. 
pox are some of the things stressed as 
the foundation of a healthy mind and 
body and the means of having the child 
physically fit to start to school. 

Of equal importance is the character 
training and doing the things which will 
allow the child to cultivate a good dis- 
position, which, according to a caption 
in the film strip, “depends largely on the 
habits formed during the preschool age.™ 

Suggestions are given for teaching thé 
child to be neat and systematic, to have 
loyalty and consideration for others, to 
confide in his parents when things go 
wrong, and to be truthful and generous,. 


Group playing and sharing playthi 
with his playmates are cited as a r 
of teaching a child to be unselfish, ce 
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Taxation 


High Level of Prices 
Expected. for Wheat 
Despite Record Yield 


Inéreased World Demand Is 
Expected to Aid Farmers 
Who Await Favor- 
able Market. 


Despite the prospects for an over- 
whelming 1928 wheat crop, prices will 
be aided by favorable tendencies in the 
demand for the product, according to a 
statement made public August 23 by the 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture, R. W. 
Dunlap, on the world supply situation. 

Opposes Early Sale. 

Farmers who sell their crop imme- 
diately after harvest without regard to 
the state of the market, Mr. Dunlap 
stated, may have cause to regret it later. 

The similarity of present conditions 
with those for the record season of 
1923-24 when final prices were far above 
the minimum point in August is pointed 
out by Mr. Dunlap. 

The statement follews in full text: 

The decrease in wheat prices this year 
has been associated with favorable crop 
conditions. In the last month the wheat- 
supply situation has materially changed, 
and the outlook is for a world supply 
a little larger than that of last year. 
Forecasts in 20 countries of the North- 
ern Hemisphere amount to 2,873 million 
bushels as compared with 2,800 million 
bushels produced last year. But this in- 
crease in supply will be largely offset 
by an increased demand and by other 
factors. 

Similar to 1923. 

In fact, the wheat-supply situation 
is somewhat similar to that of 1923, 
when the world harvested the largest 


Sustairzed Activity 
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Assessments 


Shown in Markets of 


World Notwithstanding Seasonal Slackness 


|Business Conditions in Belgium arzd France Said to Be 
Good; Labor Situation Improved in Italy. 


General business activity, which, in 
view of seasonal slackness, remains well 
sustained, is reported for most of the 
world markets in a review of conditions 
during the week ended August 18, is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce 
August 24. Trade in the United King- 
dom is generally quiet. The review fol- 
lows in full text. 

Argentina.— Business in Argentina 
throughout the week ending August 17 
| was better than during the previous one, 
and the general tone was more optimistic 
|than for several weeks past. The 
{weather was good. It is expected that 
|the work on the Lacroze subway will be 
resumed shortly. Automotive sales con-| 
tinued to be good, with closed cars show- 
| ing large gains this year in Buenos 
Aires. 

Australia.— After a year of depression, 
conditions im Australia have taken a 
trend for the better. Slight immprove- 
{ments are noted in general enterprises, 
less unemployment is reported, and the 
outlook for agricultural products is un- 
usually good. The success of the Fed- 
jeral conversion loan, due in September, | 
jis now reported assured and this, to- 
|gether with improvement in reserves, 
has influenced bankers to be a little less 
| conservative. Wholesale, retail, import} 
|trade, and construction, however, are ex- 
periencing little improvement, though 
seasonal activities are encouraging. The 


| 





japroach of the November election is also} 


| causing some slight hesitancy. 

| Austria—while the steady upward 
trend in industrial and trade activity in 
}1928 appears to have reached its peak, 
the present Austrian situation shows no 


| totaled 


crop that had been harvested up to that unfavorable development apart from the 
time and prices fell to a low point in the |tightness and increasing cost of money 
first part of the marketing season. The|and the fear that this will curb business 
present season may resemble that of | operations. The seasonal downward 
1923-24 in its wheat-price movements |curve in unemployment has apparently 
as well as in its wheat-supply position, | reached the low point for the year, with 
It is well known that heavy market-j|some 116,000 totally unemployed receiv- 


ings at the beginning of a season tend 
to depress prices too much. That is 
what happened in 1923-24. In that sea- 
son the farm prices of wheat in the 
United States reached their low point in 
August, and ended the year considerably 
above the August level. It is reason- 
able to believe that the course of prices 
may follow the same trend this season. 
; In the long run the final governing 
influence on prices is the law of supply 
and demand. No advantage to the 
grower results when prices are read- 
justed upward if the wheat has left 
the farm. But he may reap very sub- 
stantial advantage from an analysis of 
the situation ‘which enables him to time 
his marketing favorably. Last year, just 
as in 1923-24, wheat prices fell during 
the early marketing and then advanced 
as the season progressed. 

The prospect that this development 
may have its counterpart during the 
present season, at least for certain 
classes of wheat, was indicated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in a 
recent statement on the price situation, 
which said, “although the highest 


paid in the past season may not 
e reached this season, the soft red 
winter wheat price level for the year 
should work out aboui equal to the aver- 
age for the past scason.” 
Rye Crop Declines. 

In the last few weeks the market ap- 
pes to have been principally influenced 
y reports of increased production in the 
Northern Hemisphere and expectations 
of average yields in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. Certain vital considerations on 
the demand side should also be taken 
into our reckoning. For example, the 
prospect of an increase in the world sup- 
ply of wheat, as compared with last 
year, is offset largely by the prospect 


of a smaller rye crop in Europe outside | 


of Russia. 
Rye production this year in all coun- 
tries for which reports are available is 


estimated at only 557,000,000 bushels, | 
compared with 649,000,000 bushels last! 


year. The rye crop, of course, is an 
important factor in the total demand for 
bread grains and materially influences 
the price of wheat. Cereal consumption 


in many countries is also affected by| 
the production of other food crops, nota- | 


crop | 


bly potatoes. Europe’s potato 
seems likely to be smaller this 
than it was last year. Another impor- 
tant element in the situation is the 
prospect that Russia this year may have 
no wheat to export. These facts are 
weighty elements on the demand 
of the equation. 
Allowance also 


year 


should be made for 


the fact that consumption of wheat in| 


the form of flour is increasing, both in 
the United States and in other coun- 
tries. In the United States it is increas- 
ing at the rate of about 6,000,000 bush- 
els a year. That the same tendency 
exists in Europe can be seen from the 
fact that, although European wheat pro- 
duction in 1927 was about as large as 
in 1923, her imports of wheat were 
nearly 90,000,000 bushels larger, despite 
the fact that prices were considerably 
higher. 
Canada and of some European countries 
was a factor in the higher prices last 
year, but a material increase in the de- 
mand for wheat, however, was also ap- 
parent. Since 1923 the world’s demand 
for wheat seems to have increased at 
the rate of about 5 per cent a year. This 


is due both to growth of population and! 


to increased per-capita consumption. 
Variety of Classes. 

It is also well to remember that the 
United States produces different classes 
of wheat which may be affected in dif- 
ferent ways by the world situation. Our 
August estimate indicated an increase 
over the previous estimate of about 17,- 
000,000 bushels in the soft red winter 
wheat production of the United States. 
This total, however, is stil labout 40,- 
000,000 bushels less than last year, and 
last year’s crop was below our domestic 
requirements. Producers of soft red 
winter wheat who are in a position to 
ey out of the usual fall marketing 
rus 

Our production of hard red spring 
wheat is so large that the market for 
that kind may be on an export basis, at 
least for a part of the crop year. Hard 
red winter and durum wheats likewise 
are abundant in supply. For these three 
classes of wheat, therefore, the prices 
are likely to be determined throughout 
the year by world market levels. Never- 
theless it is possible that the world mar- 


side | 


Poor quality in the crop of | 


ought to find that course profitable. | 


ing doles on July 15. This is 24,000 be- 
low the figure of last year. 

Belgium.—In spite of the summer sea- 
json there has been practically no slacken- 
in 
| tries, the retail trade has shown only the 
;customary summer slowing up, and Bel- 
jgian business on the whole is surpris- 
lingly good. In the major industries only! 
textiles have been slack, and prices gen- 
jerally are strong. In the iron and steel! 
| industry manufacturers’ books are well 
filled and delivery delays are required. 
| The domestic market is very active and 


general prospects are bright. 


| The improvement in the coal situation 
jhas been maintained. The output of 
plate and window glass remains high, 
|while in the cement industry the situa- 
tion is favorable and the output is at a 
lcapacity level. General crop conditions 
are good and satisfactory yields are an-! 
jticipated. There is a rising tendency on 
the bourse. Following the recent crisis 
on the Brussels’ bourse the situation is 
|now said to be stronger than at any time 
in the past year. Money continues 
‘plentiful and the ouilook is optimistic, 

| . *,¢ 

| Business Conditions 
|Continue Fair in Brazil | 


| General business continues fair in 
| Brazil with export bills scarce and money 
| plentiful in the banks but lacking in the! 
interior. The coffee market remains dull 
but prices are firm. Exchange has 
| weakened 120 reis during the last two 
|weeks, A federal petroleum bill is now 
| recommended by the Ministry of Indus- 
i try and action during the present year} 
| is possible. Texms of the bill are declared 
j highly unfavorable to foreign operation. | 
| Canada.—With allowances for the sea-| 
sonal lull and _ exceptionally warm 
| Weather in eastern Canada last week, 
|the general wolume of trade remains 
}good. The very satisfactory erop situ- 


cate general prosperity in rural commu- 
| nities this fall, with corresponding’ stim- 
ulation of purchasing. The outstanding 
|factor in crop returns is the continued 
|decline in wheat quotations. According 
to local estimates the increase im wheat 
acreage in 1928 is approximately 8 per 
cent, and the crop is popularly forecast 
locally at more than 500,000,000 bushels. 
The carry-over at the end of the crop 
year was 76,484,000 bushels, as compared 
| with 50,765,000 bushels on July 31. 1927. 
Cutting of grain is expected to become 
general throughout the prairie provinces 
this week; binder twine is in @emand 
since straw is heavy. Increased traffic 
on the principal Canadian canals in July 
is credited mainly to the wheat move- 
ment, which was later this year than in 
|1927. Increased shipments of iron ore 
were also a factor in heavier traffic 
through the Sault Ste. Marie canals. 
Trading activity on Canadian  ex- 
changes continues to decline, and _ the 
traders’ index of the 25 best selling in- 


on the Montreal and Toronto exchanges 
was 378.1 for the week ended August 
9, as compared with 386.3 for the pre- 
vious week. Returns of the chartered 
banks for June show a reduction of call 
jloans in Canada from $269,392,000 in 
May, the highest level ever reached, to 
$268,017,000 in June. Call loans outside 
of Canad 


ithe state of the market, may have cause 
to regret it later. This happened with 
cotton in _1926-27, when an extremely 
low price in the marketing season, based 
upon large production, was followed by 
a substantial advance in prices later. 
Comparatively few farmers profited 
from this advance, because most of them 
marketed their crop as soon as it was 
ginned. It not too late for large 
numbers of our wheat growers, equipped 
to do so, to protect themselves against 
what may be an unduly depressing influ- 
ence on prices in the early part of the 
| marketing season, and a subsequent up- 
| ward corrective tendency can generally 
| be expected. 

No statement 
| would be complete without direct refer- 
jence to the 
| bine has had on _ heavy marketing of the 
}crop at the beginning of the season. 
That this is true is shown by the fact 
that in July of this year 35,400,000 bush- 
|els of wheat were received at the Kansas 
| City market, as compared with 18,000,- 
000 bushels for the same month a year 
ago. The combine has revolutionized 


is 





g of production in the principal indus-; 


ation in all provinces appears to indi-| 


dustrial and public utility common stocks! 


a (New York and London) show} 


on the wheat situation} 


effect the harvester com-| 


ket as a whole has overemphasized the 
bearish aspects of the supply situation 
and may later have to correct that over- | 
emphasis by an upward movement 
prices. 

Farmers who sell their crop immedi- 
ately after harvest, 


# 


the harvesting of wheat by reducing 
costs and the time necessary to do the 
job, At the same time it has agera- 
of | vated the early marketing situation be- 
cause storage space on farms is not 


é adequate to permit farmers to practice 
without regard to} orderly marketing. 


‘ 


\. 


. much larger deduction, $22,972,000 in 
une, 

Canadian newsprint production in July 
amounted to 184,000 tons. During the 
first seven months of 1928 production 
was 16 per cent higher than for the 
same period of last year. 

The contract for the International Pa- 
per Company’s new mill at Dalhousie, 
New Brunswick, has been awarded to a 
Montreal firm. The plant will cost about 
$15,000,000. 

Chile.—Centralized selling of Chilean 
nitrate was started by the Nitrate Pro- 
ducers Association on August 15, and 
prices for Europe have been fixed. Prices 
for the United States are expected in 
the next few days. The comptroller’s 
report of the government’s operations 
during the first seven months of the 
year indicates a surplus of approxi- 


mately $2,000,000, although the heaviest | 


income is expected in the latter part 
of the wear. The merchandise situation 
continues favorable, with greater activ- 
ity apparent than in the previous month, 
when the demand for merchandise was 
heavy. 

Czechoslovakia.— According to 
Czechoslovak statistical office, imports 
to Czechoslovakia from the United States 
15,000,000 crowns in the first 

1928; exports to the United 
516,000,000 crowns. Of imports 


half of 


States, 


\75 per cent were raw magerials, notably | 


raw cotton, and only 18 per cent were 
fnihed manufactures. On the other 
hand, 99 per cent of Czechoslovak ex- 
ports to the United States were finished 
goods, chiefly linen and other textiles, 
ceramic products, glass and glassware, 
and ready-made articles. (Crown equals 
$0.0296.) 


Industrial Expansion 


Expected in France 


France .—The situation as a whole in 
France reflects general confidence. 
Preparations are being made for the ex- 
pansion of industries in the fall when 
it is believed locally that business will 
exceed the normal level for that period 
of the year. All basic lines, except cot- 
ton textiles are being produced in large 
quantities. Sales are heavy, prices are 
frm and future orders are larger and 
more numerous while delivery delays are 
longer. -Any difficulties that exist are of 
a minor snmature. Bourse activities have 


shown a sharp recovery, while the heavy | 


daily clearances indicate a large business 
turnover. Issues of corporate securities 
continue at a high level indicating con- 
fidence im the expansion of industry. — 
The general industrial production In- 
\dex has showna gain. The demand for 
coal is imnereasing and production has 
risen. Domestic and foreign purchases 


of iron and steel are stronger and prices , 


are firmer. Most plants are accepting 
orders only for three to five months de- 
livery. Im the cotton mills the situation 
is calmer and stocks of raw cotton are 
increasing. Conditions in the wool in- 
dustry remain good, while 
plants operations are normal for the sea- 
son although stocks of finished products 
lare higher than usual. Other industries 
show a generally good condition. 
Hawaiian Islands—Weather conditions 
in the Hawaiian Islands during the past 
month have been favorable to growing 
crops, with well distributed showers and 
high temperatures. Sugar cane is re- 
ported 94 per cent harvested with a yield 
of 813,000 short tons to date, of which 
670,000 short tons have already been 
shipped. Thirty-two mills are still busy. 
The pineapple pack, it is estimated, 
locally will show a moderate increase 
over estimates and all plantations re- 
port excellent fruit. Retail trade in the 
past month has been only moderate with 
collections fair and reflecting the influ- 
ence of low sugar prices. 
| India. 
‘conditions in India the first half of Au- 
gust have been unsatisfactory, due 
largely to the decline in export demand 
and to lower prices for most commodi- 
ties. 
Bombay 
have curtailed production and resulted in 
large losses in profits and wages, it is 
reported. Although the monsoon has been 
generally satisfactory throughout 
larger part of India, there is developing 
|a fear of serious crop failure in north- 
jwestern India, including most of the 
; Punjab, 
and excessive heat. 
| Irish Free State—Following the re- 
| moval in May of restrictions resulting 
from the outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease earlier in the year, conditions in 
|Munster have shown steady improve- 
jnent. The increase in business in the 
|Cork district in the second quarter of the 
|year is partly seasonal, but the position 


ter than at this time last year. The crop 
joutlook is not especially promising, and 


if favorable weather continues. Although 


jagricultural prices continue 


lered fairly good. 
Labor Situation 
In Italy Improved 


Italy —The labor situation has greatly 
improved in Italy during the last six 
months, judging from the figures of 
unemployment which have been reduced 
from 439,000 at the end of January to 
247,000 at the end of June. Seasonal 
\agricultural activity accounts for much 
}of the difference, 

|. British MMalaya—Uncertainty regard- 
\jng the trend of rubber prices after the 
first of November continues to affect 
general economic conditions somewhat 
unfavorably. Confidence, however, is 
|gradually being restcred and collections 
|ere improving. Import stocks are low 
and dealers are placing forward orders 
jin preparation for Christmas and 
| Chinese holidays. Rubber trade has 
| firmed somewhat, but there is consider- 
able uncertainty regarding November 
|and December shipments. The tin mar- 
ket remains dull. ‘ 

_ Martinique.—Business continues good 
in Martinique and imports in recent 
months have been maintained at a satis- 
factory level. Construction work is ac- 
|tive and there is prospect of increased 


[(Continzeed on Page 10, Column 1.) 


| oe 
| Addtitional news of com- 
merce will be found on 


Page 6. 


| 
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the | 


in the silk, 


General business and industrial 


Protracted strikes, particularly at} 
mills and at Tata steel works, | 


the | 


because of inadequate rainfall | 


\of farmers is understood to be much bet- | 


gives indications of only a fair harvest | 


at an ex-| 
|tremely low level, more money is in cir- | 
{culation amd trade prospects are consid- | 


Dairymen Are Warned 
Of Future Danger of 


Excess Production 


Dr. A. F. Woods Recom- 
mends High-Quality Out- 
put and Campaign to In- 
crease Consumption. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
efficiency would open up a large fi 
demand. 

High-quality production another 
dairy opportunity. Consumers demand 
clean milk, produced under sanitary con- 
ditions. Municipal requirements are be- 
coming stricter, and Doctor Woods be- 
lieves that dairymen could well afford 
|to support the strictest regulations, both 
because a failure to enforce sanitary 
regulations puts the high-quality pro- 
ducer at a disadvantage and also b 
cause “experiments have shown that 
leonsumers of dairy products will on the 
average use 20 per cent more of high 
quality than they do of slightly lower 
grades. Producers, therefore, should 
complain only when these necessary reg- 
ulations are not enforced.” ; 

Quality Production Emphasized. 

High-quality milk production _neces- 
sarily involves the disposal of diseased 
animals, and Doctor Woods noted that 
testing cattle for tuberculosis is making 
rapid progress. Contagious abortion, 
however, is a disease causing serious 
losses which science is still studying. 

Together with high quality, Doctor 

Woods recommended high production per 
animal. He reminded his hearers that 
in the United States the average pro- 
duction of all cows is about 4,500 
pounds of milk a year with more than 
a third of the 22,000,000 cows producing 
at a loss. In contrast the cows in the 
dairy-herd improvement associations in 
1927 averaged 7,410 pounds of milk with 
293 pounds of butterfat. 
The 29 associations reporting from 
Ohio, said Doctor Woods, averaged 313 
pounds of butterfat per cow, or 20 
pounds better than the average of all 
associations. “The greatest progress in 
the dairy industry lies not in increasing 
the number of dairy cows but in in- 
creasing the production’ per cow.” 
Superior records are attributable to 
closer culling, better breeding and 
feeding. 


eld of 


is 





Predicts Increase in Tests. 

“Tf all our dairy cows,”’ he said, “pro- 
duced as much as those on test in these 
associations, we could dispose of one- 
third of them and still maintain our 
present supply of dairy products at an 
enormous saving in feed, stable room, 
and labor.” Only 2 per cent of the dairy 
cows, he regretted to say, are under test, 
and he predicted the day will come when 
at least 10 times as many will be tested. 
“Who,” he remarked to the dairymen, 
“likes to milk so well as to milk and 
care for 20 common cows when he could 
{make more money by milking and car- 


Doctor Woods particularly recom- 
j}mended the weeding out of scrub bulls 
as even more important than disposing 
of low-producing cows, and pointed out 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


ing for 10 selected high producing cows!” | 


that low-producing purebreds should be | 


weeded out as surely as scrubs. 
“Denmark,” said the speaker, “has in- 
creased its herd average through cow 
testing associations up to about 8,700 
pounds in 1927. The aim is to average 
4 per cent butterfat. 
the efficiency of Denmark we can pro- 
duce all the milk we consume with one- 
half the number of cows we now use, 
land at least double the profit.This can 
never be accomplished except by organi- 
zation along cooperative lines. 
again careful scientific 
principles must be applied.” 
Says New Day Has Dawned. 


In closing, he mentioned several 


striking examples of suecessful coopera- | x ) L 
considerably widen their home markets. 


tion in the dairy field th Minnesota, New 
York, Maryland, and elsewhere, and said: 


“A new day has dawned for the dairy- | 


man. If he plans and cooperates with 
his neighbors and utilizes the knowledge 
that is available to him, he may look 
ahead indefinitely to a stabilized profit- 
able industry and to rendering a service 
to his fellowmen second to none. 


Here | 
and _ business | 


‘Trade Practices 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by. 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


ATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: 
ment: 


a 


filed—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
1594, Col, 6 (Volume IIL.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Imternal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases. —Extract from regulations 


Internal Revenue. 


Plan for Maintaining | Rules Are Clrified 
Uniform Prices Cited | On Abatement Claims 


Medicine Firm 
Cease Adverse Charges 
To Wholesalers. 


The Federal Trade Commission, Au- ; 
gust 24, announced that Scott & Bowne, ; 


of Bloomfield, N. J., manufacturers of 
“Seott’s Emulsion” and other medicines, 
have been ordered by the Commission 
to discontinue attempts to maintain uni- 
form resale prices. These practices have 
had the effect of unduly lessening com- 
petition between distributors of 


tailers, it was found by the Commission. 
The full text of the Commission's state- 
ment follows: 

Under the guise of 


carrying a plan calling for cooperation 


of dealers in maintaining minimum re- ! u ; 
| for the collection of the tax with respect 


sale prices. A list of distributors was 
drawn up, in which the company omitted 
names of certain wholesale dealers, many 


of whom were of high standing, who had | be It 
| visable to render an opinion as to what/paid includes no State tax. 


failed to endorse the respondent’s plan 


of price maintenance. 


operation in resale pric? maintenance. 
The wholesale firms were 
that they could buy trom selected whole- 


Collections Stayed by Claims in Abate- 
1928 Act.—Section 611 of the Revenue Act of 1928 has reference 
only to the refund of taxes paid after the running of the statute of limitations 
where a claim for abatement has been filed, and it does not authorize the 
enforced collection of tax simply because a claim in abatement has been 


Ordered to | 


this | 
company’s products, wholesalers and re- | 


making a reclas- 
sification of the distribtuors of its prod- ; 
ucts the company sent out a form letter | 


The wholesalers | 
were not to be reinstated on the com- |} 
pany’s list to receive its products until | 
the company was given assurance of co- ; 


informed } 


sale price-maintaining distributers at re- | 


tailers’ buying prices. This meant that 
they were cut off and, ¢ 
not buy at those prices if they expected 


to make profits. 


of course, could | 


PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARB 
Unitep StaTES DAILy 


Pustisuep WitHoOuUT Comment BY THE 


Agriculture 


Procedure Specified 
For Federal Officers 
In Buying Gasoline 


—_—— 


Contract Must Show Price 
Does Not Include Any 
Tax Levied by 
State. 


(G. C. M. 4197.) —Yearly Index Page Procedure to be followed in purchases 


of gasoline by officers and employes of 
the United States in States where a 
gasoline tax is in force is outlined in a 
circular just made public by the General 
Accounting Office. 

The circular was prepared by the Office 
of the Director of Personnel and Public 
Administration, Department of Agricul- 
ture, but modified by the Comptroller 
General of the United States, J. R. Me- 
Carl. The circular was based on a re- 
cent decision by Mr. McCarl, which held 
that contracts for gasoline should con- 
tain the specific statement that the price 
to be paid includes no State tax. , 

The full text of the announcement, in 
the form of a letter to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, follows: 

Sir: There has been received a letter 
dated August 8, 1928, from the Office of 
the Director of Personnel and Public Ad- 
ministration, Department of Agricul- 
ture, transmitting copies of a proposed 
circular covering the question of pur- 
chase of gasoline for official use of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Changes Are Suggested. 
I suggest a few changes in the circu- 


of Commissioner of 





Act of Filing Is Held Not to 
Authorize Collection 


| Of Tax. 


3UREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 4197. 
The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, announces a ruling in- 
| terpreting section 611 of the R- x enue} 
} Act of 1928 as applying only the 
refund of taxes paid after the r r of 
the statute of limitations where claim lar which is here quoted, with the sug- 
for abatement has been filed. The rul-|pested changes inserted at the proper 
ing is supplemental to a memorandum | places in brackets, as follows: 
(G. C. M. 2757) which dealt with the)” Decision of the Comptroller General 
same question under earlier statutes. of July 30, 1928, A-23419, to the Post- 
the full text of the ; : 


is 


Following 
statute: 

Reference is made to General 
sel’s Memorandum 2757 in which it is 
held that the filing of a claim in abate- 
ment which, merely contains grounds 
for the abatement of the tax does not ex- 
tend the statutory period of limitation 


Coun- | 


jmaster General contains in part the fol- 
lowing language: 

“This office held in decision dated June 
128, 1928 (A-23229), that on and after 
|July 1, 1926 [1928], no contracts should 
|be entered into for the purchase of gaso- 
line for official use by the United States 





which provides directly or indirectly for 
¢ 1 jthe payment of any State tax, and your 
to which the claim was filed, |questions are answered in the negative. 

In order that. proper action may now| (Contracts for gasoline should contain the 
be taken in such cases, it is deemed ad-| specific statement that the price to be 
‘ pinion: Such state- 
extent, if any, the disposition of such|ment will be required wpon vouchers 
cases is affected by the Revenue Act of where there sis no written contract provi- 
1928. | sion to that effect. 

Section 611 of the Revenue Act of | “It is recognized that there may be 
1928 provides as follows: 'purchases by Government motor vehicles 

“If any internal-revenue tax,(or any|while in transit—but these should be 
interest, penalty, additional amount, or|minor in occurrence and quantity and 
addition to such tax) was, within the|under emergency rather than normal 
period of limitation properly applicable conditions. In such extraordinary cases 
thereto, assessed prior to June 2, 1924,/if tax is required to be paid, proper re- 


| and if a claim in abatement was filed,|ceipts should be taken to permit the 


A numbg of whoesalers discriminated | 


against in the foregoing manner actu- 


{ally continued to buy and pay such ad- 


with or without bond, and if the collec- | Government to make demand upon the 
tion of any part thereof was stayed, then | State for refund. For the present it will 
the payment of such part (made before |be proper for the departments and inde- 


| or within one year after the enactment pendent establishments to forward the 


verse discriminatory prices in order to |} 
maintain their complete line of products | ) 1 i 
| section 607, relating to payments miadejyespective appropriations to be credited 


for their customers. 


So-called cooperative wholesalers, who | 2t%er ! eo Oy with 1 , ; 
| limitation on assessment and collection.” ministrative office to retain copies of the 


pay to their members discounts or re- 


bates based on purchases rather than } 


on total business transacted, were re- 
garded by the respondent company as 
price-cutters to the extent of such dis- 
count and rebate and so were generally 
not reinstated as jobbers, but were de- 
moted to the status of retailers and com- 
pelled to pay retailers’ prices. 


Distribution of Milk 


When we reach | 





| of 


!in 


In America Praised 


‘Mr. Dunlap Says Methods Are 


Superior to Those in Europe. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| 


} 


| be disposed of in accordance with Gen- 


' 
} 
i 


‘ 


| 


With improvements in milk handling and | 


ice-cream manufacture, Mr. Dunlap 
thinks the European dairy interests could 


One noticeable result of the World’s 
Dairy Congress in London, said the As- 
sistant Secretary, is a Campaign already 
started by English dairy interests to 
stimulate the consumer to a greater use 
whole milk, butter and ice cream. 


'Cheese is already consumed in larger 
| quantities than in this country. 


In opening his address Doctor Woods | d efi 
; | cultural cooperation in Holland and Den- | 


mentioned that Secretary Jardine re- 
|gretted his inability to be present. “I 


|mark suggested to Mr. Dunlap the great | 
think he turned to me to represent him | 


lin this case because we both got our, 


early training in handling cows in the 
Grate Plains of the West. We milked 
lthe cows whose calves had been stolen 
by wolves or removed by other cas- 
jualty.” 


‘Uruguay May In 
Imports of Potatoes 


‘Crop in Argentina Is Also Re- 
| ported to Be Short. 


| Short E 
| Argentina are expected to_ increase 


|Uruguay’s purchases of potatoes from 


a report from the Consul General at 
‘Montevideo, C. Carrigan, 
|by the Department of Commerce Au- 
jgust 23. 

The full text of the report follows: 

As a rule, potato imports into Uru- 
guay come principally from Argentina, 
being supplemented by occasional ship- 
ments from England, France, Holland, 
Italy and other countries. This year the 
potato crop has been short in both Uru- 
|guay and Argentina, and consequently 
larger quantities will be imported into 
Uruguay from other countries. The best 
season for imports is from July to Octo- 
ber. 

Annual 


production of potatoes in 


bushels and of the rest of Uruguay at 
about 440,000 bushels, making an im- 
port requirement of about 1,240,000 
bushels. 


Average price of potatoes in Mon- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





tevideo in July was $6.12 per 100 kilos | 


(about $2.77 per 100 pounds). 


The price | something which would 


The extent and effectivenes sof agri- 


undeveloped possibilities of the move- 
ment in the United States. 


ticularly impressed with a farmers’ co- | 


operative fruit and vegetable market 
near The Hague where the market house 
spanned a canal, the produce being 
brought in by boat and auctioned by a 
rapid and noiseless method in which a 
wheel with numbers near the rim was 


CYreaS€ | used to facilitate bidding. The auc- 


tioneer turns, the wheel, beginning with 
a high price at the top and gradually 
coming to lower numbers until a pros- 
pective buyer who feels able to pay the 
price indicated stops the wheel by press- 
ing an electric button. Each buyer has 
a numbered button which is recorded 


ae on the books of the cooperative operat- ; 
crops in both Uruguay and|ing the market. 


No word is necessary. 
Since bidding is from the top down, 
rather than from the 


Mr. Dunlap has high praise for some 


made public} of the Danish cooperative bacon and egg 


packing plants which, he says, receive 
a remarkably steady supply of hogs and 
eggs without frequent communication 
with the country districts. The uni- 
formity of the hogs in size and condi- 
tion, he thinks, has much to do with the 
excellent market maintained for Danish 
pork products. In one plant visited the 
hog carcasses after passing through the 
hair-removing machines, were put 
through a singeing machine which left 
them blackened, but subsequent scrap- 
ing revealed an unusually white, smooth 
skin. 

European farmers are conspicuously 
ahead of American farmers in at least 


Uruguay is estimated at a little over|one way, concluded Mr. Dunlap, and that 
500,000 bushels. Annual consumption of|igs in the use of fertilizer. 
Montevideo and the country surround-| their 


ing that city is estimated at 1,300,000 | mercial fertilizer as a matter of course 


They feed 
crops with an abundance of com- 


and their fields show it in luxuriant 
growth and big yields. These farmers, 
he says, grow and harvest their crops 
with what is to us a great expenditure 
of labor, but they are gBood husbandmen. 

“While constantly on the lookout for 
indicate a solu- 


He was par- | 


bottom up, only} 
foreign countries this yea~, according to| one bid is made on each lot. 


of Argentine potatoes is $4.08 per 100\tion of our farm problem,” said Mr. 
kilos ($1.85 per 100 pounds) c. i. f. Mon-| Dunlap, “I did not find it. The faitn- 
tevido, while the import duty amounts tol ers abroad conduct their work inten- 
$1.83 per 100 kilos (about 83 cents per| sively and from appearances they are 
100 pounds), making Argentine potatoes | engaged ina profitable business, yet con- 
cost the importer in Uruguay the last! sidering the general condition in foreign 
part of July $5.92 per 100 kilos ($2.68' countries, they are not so well off as the 
per 100 pounds), ifarmers in our own country.” 


| 
| 


' 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| els at $2,082,000; 


| $260,000; oatmeal, 


Tariff Rates Reduced 


of this Act) shall not he considered as/receipts to this office each month, listed 
an overpayment under the provisions of|on a schedule showing by the items the 


after the expiration of the period of|with the refunds when callected—the ad- 


This section of the Revenue Act of schedules for accounting purposes. As a 
1928 clearly has reference only to refund! general rule purchases should be under 
of ‘taxes paid after the runing of thejcontract so as to avoid purchases in a 
statute of limitations where a claim injform leading to difficulty in excluding 
abatement has been filed, and as clearly! payment of tax. There should be exer- 
it does not authorize the enforced collec-'cised a strict administrative control and 


| tion of tax simply because a claim injcentralized as much as possible to co- 


abatement has been filed. loperate both with the State officials and 
It would seem, therefore, that those! the dealers. 

cases now pending, where abatement | Contract Basis Preferred. 
claims were filed and where collection! “In view of the above language effort 
has not been made and the statutory!should be made so far as possible to 
period for collection has expired, should| place all gasoline preeurements for the 
|Department on acontract basis. Where, 
eral Counsel’s Memorandum 2757, supra.|however, transit noncontract purchases 
—_—_—— cannot be avoided the following proced- 
ure should be observed: 

‘In States which impose a tax upon 
ithe dealer as distinguished from the con- 
|sumer, officers who purchase gasoline not 
‘under contract, the expenditure to be 


‘s entered in a reimbursement account, 
Toial for Seven Months Is Far 


should take receipts therefore [e] in 
Below Lewel of 1927. duplicate. - Pains should be taken to see 
United States 


that the receipts show State, date, and 
oS vendor, and the number of gallons pro- 

exports of principal) 

grains and grain products during July 
were valued at $15,099,000 as compared | 


jcured [base price per gallon and tax per 
gallon] as well as total paid. 

with $23,603,000 in July, 1927, and $18,- 

898,000 in June, 1928, the Department) 


“Both receipts, one marked ‘duplicate,’ 

should be attached to the reimbursement 
ef Commerce stated August 24. The} 
total value of these exports for the first| 


voucher. As these accounts pass through 
the bureau offices for eS = 
ee Ba “\amination, the duplicate receipt should 
ee months of 1928 is $131,960,000 a5)). removed and sited in a special file to 
sgainst $183,012,000 in 1927. be scheduled to the General Accounting 
Leading grains reported by the De-| Office at the end of the month on a de- 
partment as exported during July are | nartment form, copy attached. Opposite 
as follows: Wheat, 4,153,000 bushels |), gasoline entry in the voucher should 
ee $5,749,000; wheat flour, 647,000 bar- |b, written or stamped the notation ‘Re- 
rels at $4,319,000; aes) ee bush- fund to be claimed’ The duplicate re- 
at $904,000: rice T3834006 porernales ae ceipts should be numbered, assorted by 
$904,000; » 13,834, s eee 
$513,000; broken rice. 5,113,000 pounds appropriation groups and _ transmitted 
at $138,000; rye, 192,000 bushels at} 
2,815,000 pounds at! 


with the abstract to the General Ac- 
counting Office [by the bureau officer] at 
$228,000; and oats, 98,000 bushels at 
$75,000. 


as early a date as practical after the end 
of the month involved. with a a 
sat Saat _.|letter indicating that the transmittal is 
— grain exports ake 4 July were! to» collection of the State tax by the 
valued at $1,347,000, the Depar tment | General Accounting Office in accordance 
—_—. The value ot feed exportsein| Ji, 493419 
July, 1927, was $2,190,000, and in June,| ea ra . DP 
1928, $1,296,000. The aggregate value| uj Rule for Credit Purchases. 
of all feed grains exported during RNC tances 
first seven months of 1928 is given by|' 5 


is understood that in some in- 
the Department as $14,851,000 as com- 


dealers supply Government 
agents with gasoline on credit in the 

pared with $17,837,000 in the same _pe- 

riod of 1927. 


July Exports of Grain 
Smaller "Than in June 


absence of contract, submitting monthly 
accounts. Contracts should where possi- 
ble be secured in these cases. If in any 
instance this proves impractical, all ac- 
counts arising in dealer-taxing States 
should be transmitted to the General Ac- 
counting Office for direct settlement, 
“As regards noncontract purchases in 
|the consumer-taxing States, e. g., Penn- 


Court Also Grants Reduction in | ‘ylvania, where the employe has paid no 


| State tax by virtue of an exemption card 
Duty on Bone Beads. or otherwise, the receipt taken need not 


be in duplicate, but voucher or receipt 
W. | should contain, as heretofore, a notation 
been | to the effect that the amount paid in- 


On Certain Novelties 


New York, August 24—The 
Woolworth Company has just 
granted by the United States Customs|cludes no State tax. 

Court a reduction in tariff rates on a| “The abstract of refunds to be col- 
number of imported novelties. Al of|lected should be forwarded directly from 
the items involved in this issue -were|the bureau to the General Accounting 
classified as toys and duty exacted at| Office, a copy of the abstract being re- 
the rate of 70 per cent ad valorem, un-|tained. All transactions for the month 
der paragraph 1414 of the act of 1922,|0f each Bureau or office should be cov- 
As to certain Christmas tree ornaments, |¢t¢d in a single abstract.” 

this 70 per cent rate is affirmed. With; With the changes suggested, there 
regard to all of the other articles a|Would appear to be no objection to the 
lower rite is fixed by the court as fol. | Proposed circular in so far as this office 
lows: \is concerned. 

Candy-containers, in chief value  of|>— A 
papier mache, held dutiable at 25 per 
cent under paragraph 1303, | 

usical instruments, known as metalo- | 
phones, held dutiable at 40 per cent un- 
der paragraph 1443. 

Work boxes, so-called money boxes | 
and water flowers, all in chief value of 
paper, held dutiable at 35 per cent un- 
der paragraph 1313. 

Puzzles, with mirvors, held dutiable at 


F. 





Counting frames of wood and favors 
used as place cards, both in chief value 
of wood, held dutiable at 33 1-3 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 410. (Pro- 
tests Nos. 41829-G-2353724, etc.) 

Sustaining a protest of the A. W. 
|Fenton Co., the Customs Court finds that 
certain bone beads, classified as jewelry 
and assessed at 80 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1428, act of 1922, should 
50 per cent under paragraph 230. have been taxed at only 35 per cent 

able croquet sets of wood, held duti-|under paragraph 1403. (Protest No. 
able at 30 per cent under paragraph 1402,!178848-G-24184-26.) 





(? 
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Fine Business Buildings 


NE of the factors which contribute greatly to 
Washington’s beauty and charm is the careful 
harmonizing of business structures with the architec- 
tural plan of the city as a whole. Thus Washington’s 
great office buildings not only aid the material growth 
of the city but enhance her prestige as “The Nation’s 
Most Beautiful City.” 

Notable among Washington’s many imposing and 
handsome business laine gs are: the building of the 
Chamber of Commerce of che United States, the Barr 
Building, the Transportation Building, the Washing- 
ton Building, the new National Pres "Building, and 
the new home of The Acacia Mutual Life Association. 

The home of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is situated in one of the most desirable 
parts of the city—lying directly across Lafayette Park 
from the White House. This building typifies in un- 
usual degree the national character of W ashington—it 
is the headquarters of Chambers of Commerce all 
across the country—its cost was met by contributions 
from nearly 15,000 business men in every State in the 
Union. It is an enduring monument to the new age of 
cooperation in business. 

The beautiful Barr Building, on 17th Street be- 
tween I and K Streets, is centrally located overlooking 
Farragut Square. This office building is modern in 
every detail and provides excellent office accommoda- 

tions for business. 

The Transportation 
Building, just a block 
away from the Barr 
Building on 17th Street, 
is another of Washing- 
ton’s large office build- 
ings —a modern, com- 
plete and harmonious 
unit in Washington’s 
architectural plan. 

The Washington 
Building, opposite the 
northeast corner of the 
Treasury Building, is a 
recent addition to Wash- 
ington’s imposing busi- 
ness structures. It is in 


NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING the very heart of down- 


T H E NATION 


GROWS 


town and financial Washington, between New York 
Avenue, L5th and G Streets. 

The Acacia Building, near the beautiful Union Sta- 
tion Plaza, has been recently completed and is now the 
home office of the Acacia Mutual Life Association, and 
thoroughly in keeping with the beauty of the Nation’s 
Capital. 

The new National Press Building, at 14th and F 
Streets, was completed last year and strikes a note of 
progress in the F Street skyline of Washington. It is 
the home of the National Press Club and provides 
modern and complete business offices in the center of 
the business district. 

These are a few of Wash ington’s “Temples of Busi- 
ness,” built to meet the increasing demands of Wash- 
ington’s business. The growth of business here in 
Washington has been steady and consistent—Washing- 
ton builders have been quick to meet this growth with 
newer and larger buildings. 

Yet Washington’s growth is controlled along lines 
of beauty—the visitor in Washington is likely to get 
the impression that Washington is not a business city, 
because he misses the unattractive and haphazard con- 
struction which so often characterizes the business 
growth of a city. The careful observer will note, how- 
ever, beneath the placid and quiet charm of the city, 
an aggressive and thriving business community. De- 
partment Stores here in 
Washington serve a 
trading area in which 
live more than 750,000 
people. Washington 
Industry manufactures 
products aggregating 
nearly $100,000,000 in 
value annually. Wash- 
ington railroads reach 
out in every direction 
and tap the rich manu- 
facturing and industrial 
sections of the North 
and East, as well as the 
prosperous agricultural 
sections of the South 


and Southeast. BARR BUILDING 


GROWS 


The Story of 
Washington 


One of a series of articles de- 
scribing the City of Washing- 
ton. These public spirited citi- 
zens, firms and_ institutions, 
have made possible this series. 


The Wardman Park Hotel, 
The Hotel Built With an Ideal 
Connecticut Ave. and Woodley Rd. 


Underwood & Underwood, 
Quality Photographs. 
1230 Connecticut Avenue. 


Southern Brothers, 
Steward Business University 
For Secretaries and Accountants. 


1333 F St. N. W. 


A Monument to Health. 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 26th St. 


Woodward & Lothrop, 


A Store Worthy of the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Tenth, Eleventh, F and G Streets. 


Gude Brothers, 
Florists. 
1212 F Street. 


W. C. & A. N. Miller, 
Developers of Wesley Heights. 
1119 17th Street N. W. 


Wardman, 


Houses One-Tenth of the Capital City 
Population. 


1435 K Street N. W. 


The Willard, 
Washington’s Leading Hotel. 
On Historic Pennsylvania Avenue. 


The Washington Hotel, 
in the Center of the Banking District 
Opposite Treasury. 


The Riggs National Bank, 
Resources of $50,000,000. 
Leading Bank in National Capital. 


District Lawyers & Washing- 
ton Title Insurance Co., 
Title Insurance. 

1413 Eye Street. 


Chestnut Farms Dairy, 


H. L. Rust Co., 
514% Mortgages on D. C. Property. 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


McKeever & Goss, 


Member, American Association of 
Mortgage Bankers, 


1415 K Street. 


W. B. Hibbs & Co., 


Bankers—Brokers. 
New York Stock Ezchange. 


725 Fifteenth Street. 


National Engraving Co., 
Service That Satisfies. 
Thirteenth and E Streets. 


Edson W. Briggs Co., 
Rock Creek Park Estates. 
1001 Fifteenth Street N. W. 


Hedges & Middleton, 
6% First Trust Notes. 
1421 I Street N. W. 


Washington Rapid Transit Co. 
“The Sixteenth Street Coach Line” 
4615 Fifteenth Street N. W. 
Washington’s Newest Transportation 
System—Coaches for Private Hire 


This is one of a series of messages 
from the City of Washington to the 
people of the United States. Their pub- 
lication is made possible by the coopera- 
tive civic effort of a number of Wash- 
ington’s leading business men and insti- 
tutions, whose names appear on this 


page. 


Inquiries concerning Washington, its 
attractions and advantages, will receive 
prompt and authoritative replies. Ad- 
dress The U. S. Community Advance- 
ment Corporation, P. 0. Box 3692 Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WAS HIN €.2 Se 
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Railroads 


Water Power in India |Co”gress to Be Asked to Approve Revisi 


Said to: Be Capable 
Of Wide Development 


Survey of Punjab 
Opportunity for Exten- 
sive Hydro-Electric 
Projects. 


Potenial hydro-electric development of 
2,500,000 horsepower reported for 
Punjab and adjacent Indian States in a 
review of water resources capable of 
economical development recently made 
by the Trade Commissioner at Calcutta, 
Charles B. Spofford, Jr. The report on 
India’s possible water projects was just 
made public by the Department of Com- 


merce. 
At least 1.770.000 kilowatts. could be 


is 


provided in Punjab if markets for such | 


De- 
has 


an output existed, the report states. 
velopment at the present time 
brought only 8,200 kilowatts of the total 


capacity. 

The official summary of the report on 
India’s hydro-electric development proj- 
ects follows in full text: 

A comprehensive survey of the water 
power of the Punjab showed that this 
Pfovince and adjacent Indian States have 
nearly 2,500,000 horsepower, most of 
which is capable of economical develop- 
ment. 


Immense Resources. 


The Punjab is as richly endowed with 
natural energy as the coal area of Bihar 
and Orissa. since 2,000,000 horsepower 1s 
equivalent to an output of over 12,000,- 
000 tons of coal per year, which is more 
than half the present output of all the 
coal fields in India. 

There are no less than 1,770,000 kilo- 
watts capable of commercial develop- 
ment in the Punjab, provided markets 
existed for their output, according to a 
general summary of the capacity of the 
Punjab rivers. Of this amount the Beas 
River has the greatest capacity, 850,000 
kilowatts. At present only 8,200 kilo- 
watts is now under development. 

The survey report contained a program 
which contemplates the completion of a 
system of electric power transmission 
lines extending from Peshawar to Delhi. 
Electric power will be supplied this sys- 
tem by feeder lines from a number of 
sites located in the Himalayas, selected 
on scientific grounds, irrespective of all 
territorial or political boundaries. Power 
will be distributed from this main system 
by local branches as requred. 

Uhl River Project. 

The Punjab Government decided in 
1922 to postpone the development of all 
other sites and to concentrate on the 
Uhl River project in the State of Mandi 
as the first item in the program. This 
will insure the supply of the eastern 
half of the province for a generation. 
Other sites will then be developed near 
Campbelipur, Rasul, and Malakand to 
supply.the northern districts of the Pun- 
jab and the northwest Frontier Province, 
so far as the present generation is con- 
cerned. 

The Mandi project utilizes the snow- 
fed waters of the Uhl! River, a tributary 
of the Beas, which joins the latter in 
the State of Mandi about five miles east 
of the town of that name. Water will 
be diverted through two and one-half 
miles of nine foot diameter tunnel located 
in solid granite and at an altitude 
6,000 feet, then will be dropped through 
a fall of 1,800 feet the first power 
station where 56,000 kilowatts can be 
generated. Power will be distributed 
from this station at a pressure of 152,- 
000 volts via Pathankot and Dhariwai to 
Lahore and Amritsar, with branches to 
Lyallpur, Ferozepore and Ludhiana. 
This forms the first stage of the project 
and that now under construction. 


to 


\ 


Sufficient Demand. 

A sufficient demand already exists for 
power to justify the construction of the 
first stage. There is, however, good rea- 
son to believe that five years after the 
completion of the first stage the amount 
of motive power installed in thé Province 
will have nearly doubled. Statistics show 
that the motive power in the area served 
by the undertaking has been developing 
steadily for the last 20 vears at the rate 
of approximately 10 per cent a 
This development of motive power in the 
Province can be directly correlated with 
the development irrigation, and 
several promising irrigation projects are 
still under construction or contemplated, 
a continued growth of motive power may 
be anticipated. 

The estimates of demand and 
revenue upon which the undertaking has 


year. 


ol as 


power 


been based do not allow for any increase} 


in the rate of development of motive 
power as a result of the demand created 
either by the project itself of any of the 
big irrigation projects now in hand. The 
possible electrification of the 
the appearance of new industries, and the 
application of electric power to irriga- 
tion have not been taken into aecount. 
Such developments may, however, be ex- 
pected with some confidence, and it 
quite possible that the demand for power 
for irrigation and drainage purposes 
alone will be sufficient in the next 20 
years to use all the available power. 


Seaboard Air Line Seeks 
To Issue Million in Bonds 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway, in an 
application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made public on August 24, 
asks authority for the authentication and 
delivery of $1,176,000 of first and consoli- 
dated mortgage 6 per cent bonds, to re- 
imburse its treasury for capital expen- 
ditures, and also authority to pledge the 
bonds as collateral security for short- 
term notes. 


e..S. & St. L. Road Allowed 


To Issue Promissory Notes 


Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on August 24 approved a 
‘report and order in Finance Docket No. 
7081, authorizing the Chicago, Spring- 
field & St. Louis Railway Co. to issue 
Unsecured promissory notes aggregat- 
» ing $52,500 to replace notes in substan- 
tially equal amount issued without au- 


thority. 


7 
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Public Utilities 


on 


Of Senate Inquiry Into Gold and Silver 


pean Data Said to 


[Continued 


rial 9 is a comprehensive study of Eu- 
ropean currency and finance for the 
| postwar period. Both of these publica- 
tions presented for the first time in- 
formation not otherwise available which 


was extremely useful in studying post-| 
war financial problems, and especially | 


to the Dawes Commission and to many 
‘foreign countries in arranging their 
debt stttlements with the United States. 
The data presented in these publications 
were also used as the basis for courses 


on international currency and finance in| 


many of our universities. 
Demand Exhausts Supply. 

The demand for these publications was 
so great that the Commission of Gold 
and Silver Inquiry ordered published the 
limit that could be printed under the 
statute—1,700 copies—and these were 
very soon exhausted. The Superintend- 
ent of Documents, in order to satisfy the 
additional demand, ordered an imprint 
of 1,000 copies. A letter from the Su- 
' perintendent of Documents of March 10, 

1928, states that he has no copies left 
of the first volume of Serial 9, and only 
25 copies of the second volume. Those 
‘two volumes were sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents for 80 cents and 
60 cents. respectively, and $1,400 was 
realized from their sale. Many requests 
| for these volumes have been received 
and ave continually coming in which 
cannot be met. The demand for the re- 
vised edition would probably be heavier 
than for the original, and the amount 
that the Government Printing Office 
would derive from its sale would also 
be greater. 

At the time of the original publica 
tion, as chairman of the Senate Commis- 
sion of Gold and Silver Inquiry, I re- 
ceived a Jarge number of letters, notably 
from the now Vice President. Mr. Dawes; 
Mr. Crissinger, formerly chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board; Secretaries Jar- 
dine, Waliace, and Gore, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; the |: Secretary 
of War Weeks; First Assistant Postmas- 
ter General Bartlett; Dr. Julius Klein. 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Mr. Grosvenor M. 
Jones, Chief of the Finance and Invest- 
ment Division of the Bureau; and Dr. 
Jacob Hollander, professor of political 
economy Johns Hopkins University. 
All of these letters reflected the benefits 
which were being derived from the in- 
formation made available in these publi- 
cations. 

The letter of February 28, 1925. 
Vice President Dawes in a general way 
what other had 
emphasized, as follows: 

“Since I wrote you, the volume 
piled under the direction of your 
mittee upon European Currency 
Finance has arrived. I have been read- 
ing it and now realize the unusual na- 
ture of the work and its extreme value. 
In the selection of those who have con- 
tributed papers on currency and finance. 
exceptional judgment has been shown. 
The book is invaluable and mose oppor- 
tune. You and your committee are to 
be congratulated upon a_ contribution 
which of immediate use to the eco- 
nomic, banking, agricultural. and com- 
mercial interests of the Nation. It is so 
timely as to be almost providential.” 


of 


by 


states correspondents 
com- 
con- 

and 


is 


Numerous Changes Noted 
In Various Countries 


About two and one-half 3 have 
elapsed since these original publications 
were made available, during this 
period a great many changes have taken 
place in the currency and financial struc- 
tures of many of the countries covered 
in the report. of the countries 
have resumed ei e gold or gold ex- 
change siandard in line with the sug- 
gestions made in the original report, 
and if this additional period could be 
covered and the work revised to date, it 
undoubtedly would be very valuable in 
solving many of the financial and cur- 
rency problems with which we must 
now deal in advancing our foreign and 
domestic trade. 

“Since Senator Copeland introduced 
Senate Resolution he has received 
many letters on the subject, the most im- 
portant correspondents being E. W. 
Kemmerer, professor of economics, 
Princeton University; 
son, member of the Dawes Reparations 

Paul M. Warburg; George 
vice president National City 
Robert H. Be executive secre- 
American Acceptance Council; 

Madden, director Institute of 
Finance; Harvey E. Fisk, 
Bankers Trust Co.; Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man, Columbia University; Norman 
Lombard, executive director the Stable 
Money Association: Willard L. Thorp, 
Amherst College: Irving Fisher, Yale 
University; Calvin B. Hoover, professor 
{of economics, Duke University; Elisha 
M. Friedman, Toerge & Schiffer; J. K. 
Towle, assistant economist the Case Na- 
tional Bank; H. G. Friedman, Speyer & 
| Co.; Lionel Sutro; Paine, Webber & Co.; 
|Marcus Hadler, New York University; 
R. Warren, Case, Pomeroy & Co.; 
Stephen I. Miller, executive manager 
National Association of Credit Men; and 
|} Don C. Barrett, professor of economics, 
| Profess College. 
| 
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Commission; 
kK. Robert 
Bank; 
teary, 
John T. 
International 
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Professor Kemmerer has been most 
active in assisting foreign governments 
in reconstructing their currency and 
financial policies along sound lines, and 
his letter of January 17. 192%, to Senato1 
Copeland, is as follows: 

“T have just learned with great plea- 
sure that on January 4 you introduced in 
the Senate a resolution (S. Res. 95) pro- 
viding for a revision of the study on 
‘European currency and finance made a 
}couple of years ago by Dr. John Parke 
Young, under the auspices of the Com- 
mission of Gold and Silver Inquiry of 
the United States Senate. 

“As a teacher and Jecturer in the field 
of international finance, I have found 
these reports very valuable and regu- 
larly require my students to read parts 
of them as classroom assignments. Fur- 
thermore, in the financial advisory work 
I have been doing for foreign govern- 
ments, a brief description of which 
given in the inclosed article, I have taken 
these volumes with me, and we have 
consulted them very frequently in con- 
nection with our foreign work. I si 
cerely hope that the bill providing for 
{their revision and republication will be 
enacted.” 

Henry M. Robinson, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Dawes Commission, under 
date of January 13, 1928, wrote to Sen- 
‘ator Copeland as follows: 


! 
| 


i vevised 


Henry M. Robin-| 


Measure to Revise Commission’s Pending Reports; Euro- 


Be in Demand. 


from Page 1.) 


{ “I have had occasion to use these docu- 
|ments from time to time, and believe 
that an up-to-date revision would be of 


great help in the discussions and exami- | 
nations of the questions involved in our 


present and future international rela- 
tions, I sincerely hope that your resolu- 
tion will be adopted.” 

Paul M. Warburg, under date of Janu- 
rary 13, 1928, writes to Senator Copeland 
as follows: 

“I am writing to say that I believe 
that these volumes have been a _ very 
helpful contribution and of valuable as- 
| Sistance to those studying these problems. 
I feel certain that, if a revision and re- 
print of these volumes could be author- 
ized by the Senate, it would be welcomed 
by students of. the question and the 
financial community.” ; 

George E. Roberts, vice president Na- 
tional City Bank, and who has written 
the Economic Bulletin that has been 
widely distributed for a namber of years, 
and was formerly Director of the Mint 
for a period of 14 years, writes to Sena- 
tor Copeland un‘er date of January 10, 
1928, as follows: 

“The volumes upon European currency, 
exchange, and finance, prepared by the 
Commission of Gold and Silver Inquiry, 
United States Senate, comprise the most 
complete and convenient record in exis- 
tence of the changes in European mone- 
tary systems resulting from the war 
and of the exchange fluctuations during 
the period of instability. They were pre- 
pared by competent editors and form an 
invaluble record. 

“Now that there is reason believe 
that the period of instability is practic- 
ally over, it is in my opinion highly de- 
sirable to have the reviews brought down 
to date and another edition printed. I 
understand that you are moving to this 
purpose, and I am writing to give my 
approval to thie proposal. I think the 
papers by well-known economists which 
form a part of the original report should 
be included in the reprint, for the light 
they throw upon conditions at the time 
they were written. All of this informa- 
tion and discussion forms a record of the 
most extraordinary period in monetary 
affaris ever known.” 

The letter from Mr. Madden, director 
of the Institute of International Finance, 
under date of January 10, 1928, to Sena- 
tor Copeland is as follows: 

“May I say that I hope that this re- 
solution will prevail and that both pub- 
lications will be authorized and prepared. 
We shall find them extremely valuable 
and useful in the work that we are doing 
in the Institute of International Finance 


to 


which, as you will recall, is an indepen-, 


dent fact finding body for the Finance 
which, as you will recall, is an indepen- 
dent fact finding body for the purpose 
of furnishing information to investors 
in foreign securities in the United 
States.” 


Study of Suggestion 
Of Mr. Madden Favored 


The other letters reflect in a very 
large degree the same reasons for re- 
vising these two publications. The sug- 
gestion in Mr. Madden’s letter that the 
edition of these publications 
would be useful in safeguarding the in- 
vestments of Americans in foreign se- 
curities is an important one which should 
be taken into account by this committee, 
as there are now outstanding American 
investments in foreign securities in ex- 
cess of $14,500,000,000, and the amount 
is increasing at the annual rate ot from 
$1,000,000.000 to §$1.500,000,000, 

While the information made available 
in the original publications on European 
currency and finance and foreign = ex- 
change by the Senate Commission of 
Gold and Silver Inquiry, and the ad- 
ditional information to be included in the 
proposed revision are important to the 
economic, banking, agricultural, and 
commercial interests of the Nation, they 
are also primarily essential to the gold 
and silver mining industries. 

At the time the commission was ap- 
pointed in 1923 the problem of restoring 
the gold standard in many countries of 
the world was widely discussed, and 
there was some question concerning the 
probable success of this movement. In 
many countries paper-currency inflation 
had driven both gold and silver from 
circulation, and in order to accommodate 
ihe for small currency substi- 
tute coinages were put into circulation 
which neither contained no silver or a 
materially reduced amount. Since the 
principal demand for both gold and sil- 
iver is monetary, the maintenance of 
ithe monetary positions of these two met- 
|als is virtially important. 
| The fact that many countries 
11923 have resumed the gold standard in 
some form and have replaced subsidiary 
| coinages having no intrinsic value by 


needs 


the market for gold and silver, is reas- 
suring. The progress already made in 
monetary reform is also reassuring that 
the gold standard is be maintained 
and that silver will continue as the prin- 
cipal metal for subsidiary coinage. 

It has been expressed by numerous 
economists and _ financial authorities 
that the original publications of the 
Senate Commission of Gold and Silver 
Inquiry on European Currency and Fi- 
nance and Foreign Exchange materially 
assisted in expediting the restoration of 
more normal currency and financial con- 
ditions throughout the world, and these 
same authorities are requesting that a 
revision to date be made by way of re- 
cording progress in international cur- 
rency and finance, and with a view of 
vendering additional assistance in cur- 
rency and financial reform, 

In further securing the maintenance 
of the gold standard and in extending 
the currency use of gold and silver, the 
revision of these publications will un- 
doubtedly benefit the gold and silver 
mining industries and safeguard the 
financial and economic position of the 
United States. 

The small amount involved in the re- 
vision of these publications is negligible 
in comparison with the great benefits to 
the American public. The estimated cost 
of revising this material is about $17,- 
000, and the work should consume ap- 
proximately six months, 

The letters which have been received 
by myself, Senator Copeland and others, 
from such outstanding authorities would 
seem to constitute the most competent 
testimony on the value of the work con- 
templated by the pending resolution, 
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new silver coinages, thereby increasing | 


Railroad’s Request 
To Abandon Part 


Pennsylvania, 
' troit Authorized by I. C. C. 
To Cease Opergtion 


Of Branch. 


The Pennsylvania. Ohio & 


Railroad was authorized by the Inter- 


Ohio & De-| 


Check Payments 


Volume of Business Ex 


AvutHorizen Statements Oxiy Ans Presextep Herrin, Berna 


PusBLisHEp Without CoMMBN 


panded Last Week 


And Exceeded Total of One Year Ago 


Of Line Is Granted | Building Contracts Increased and Wholesale Prices Ad- 


vanced, Department 


ured by check payments was greater 
during the week ending August 18 than 
| in either the previous week or the same 
| week in 1927, according to the weekly 


|review of trade issued by the Depart-| 


ment of Commerce August 24. The 


Detroit | statement follows in full text: 


Steel plant operations increased to the 


of Commerce Finds. 


The dollar volume of business meas-|the previous week, continuing their in- Contends 39-Mil 


crease over a year ago while bond prices 
; Showed no change from the previous 
| week and declined from a year ago. In- 
| terest rates on time money continued 
their sustained advance while call money 
| rates declined slightly. The Federal re- 


serve ratio again increased over the pre-| 


{vious week but was lower than a year 


| 

| state Commerce Commission to abandon highest point in two months and were| ago. Business failures declined from the 
'a part of its line in Tuscarawas County, considerably higher than a year ago.| previous week and were slightly higher 
| Ohio, operated under lease by the Penn-| Building contracts were also higher than! than a year ago. 


sylvania Railroad, in a report and order, in either the previous week or the cor-| 
made public on August 24 in Finance] responding week of 1927. 


The text of the re- 


No. 6973. 
4, dated August 14, 


Division 


Docket 
| port by 
follows: 

The Pennsylvania d 
| ceed Company, a corporation o1 
ganized for the purpose of engaging In 


{ The whole- 
Sale price index advanced and again ex- 
ceeded the corresponding week of last 
year. The price of cotton declined from 


Ohio & Detroit|the previous week but wheat, iron and| production. than in either period. 
or-| steel and copper remained stationary. 


Bank loans declined slightly from the 


| The output of bituminous coal during 
|the week ended August 11 declined 
slightly from a year ago although ad- 
| Vancing over the previous week. Lum- 
ber and crude petroleum showed lower 
Re- 
|ceipts of wheat were larger than in the 
corresponding week of last year while 


interstate commerce by railroad, and the} previous week but were still higher than, cattle and hogs were received in smaller 


| Pennsylvania s 
a common carrier by railroad subject 
jto the Interstate Commerce Act, on 
| June 22, 1928, filed their joint applica- 
| tion under paragraph (18) of section 1 
of the act for a certiiicate of public con- 
venience and necessity permitting the 
abandonment by the former, and the 


abandonment of operation by the lattev,| Lumber Sa oe 
of that portion of the Strasburg branch Petroleum prod. (daily av.) 
of the Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit ex-] Detroit employment 


tending from Strasburg branch of the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit extending 
from Strasburg to Harwalk, approxi- 
mately 1.5 miles, all in Tuscarawas 
County, Ohio. No vepresentations have 
been made by any §S 
plication has been presented to us. 
Line is Described. 
applicants state that the 
which they seek to abandon formerly 
served a brick plant at Harwalk, and 
that this plant was abandoned and dis- 
mantled in 1921. Efforts were made to 
locate other industries on the site of 
the brick plant, but these failed because 
of the fact that the clay deposits in the 
vicinity were of a poor quality and the 
coal of an inferior grade. There are no 
incorporated towns or villages on the 
line, and no trains have been operated 
over it during the past six years. 
The territory traversed is entirely ag- 
ricultural. 
one mile on each side of the line, ex- 
cluding Strasburg, is estimated at 50 to 
60 persons. The applicants allege that 
there is no 
traffic for the line, 
tinued maintenance 
unwarranted. 
Abandonment 


The 


and that its 


is 


con- 


Authorized. 


Railroac Company,. lessee,| a year ago. 


state authority, and} fio receipts 
no objection to the granting of the ap-| Price No. 


line | Copper, electrolytic, price 


| 


The population in the area} 


prospect of securing any, 


unnecessary and) 


Upon the facts presented we find that} 


the present and future public conven-; 


ience and necessity permit the abandon- 
ment by the Pennsylvania, Ohio & De- 
troit Railroad Company, and abandon- 


ment of operation by the Pennsylvania! 


Railroad Company, iessee, of the line 
of railroad in Tuscarawas County. Ohio, 
described in the application. An appro- 
priate certificate will be issued, 


Exports of KauriGum 
At Auckland Increase. 


More Shipments Being Made to 
United States Than in 1927. 


Kauri gum receipts in Auckland for 
storage totaled 2,012 tons the first six 
months of 1928, an increase of 160 tons; 
over arrivals of 1,852 .ons the same 
period of 1927. the Consul at Auckland, 
Walter F. Boyle states in a report made 
public by the Departme::t of Commerce, 
August 24. They are still less than ar- 
rivals in previous years, nowever, which 
were 2,744 tons and 2,275 tons the first 
six months of 1925 and 1926, respec- 
iively. 

The report follows in full text: 

Export business in kauri gum remains 
almost stationary in total quantity; the 
first five months of this year they were 
4,433,000 pounds. Exports to the United 
States are greater however; the first 
half of this year they totaled 2,539,791 
pounds valued at $353,836 compared 
with 2,119,450 pounds valued at $331,389 
the same period, 1927. 

Although the Kauri Gum _ Control 
Board has been confining its operations 
to that of a small tradev, and the collec- 
tion of the levy authorized for its sup- 
port, selling its gum to the local ex- 
porter, the gum trade now seems io be 
convineed that the Board is bent on en- 
tering the field as an exporter and set- 
ting up offices or agencies in New York 
and London. The Board itself has made 
no such announcen ent. 

As the failure of the Dairy Produce 
Control Board to valorize the dairy out- 
put is the outstanding incident of the re- 
cent economic history of New Zealand, 
| it is believed improbable that the Kauri 
Gum Control Board will be able to put 
through a valorization policy. 

Should the Board really 


[= 


i. As a result of the public hearings, the} 


decide to} 


enter the export trade, it is not believed ! 


chat it will make any attempt to inter- 
fere with the established trade by the 
exercise of its very great monopolistic 
power under the law. 


| 
| 
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India to Assess Fines 


Stock prices advanced over 


quantities. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS. 


(Weeks ended Saturday. 


Aug. 
11 
1928. 
95.0 
92.4 
90.9 
114.7 
126.6 


Aug. 
18 
1928. 
Steel operations hei 90.0 
Bituminous-coal production 


production 


Freight-car loadings : 

Building contracts, 37 States 
(daily average) 

Wheat receipts 

Cotton receipts 

Cattle receipts 


122.2 

2a4 
16.8 
$1. 


AR.4 
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2 wheat 
Price cotton middling 


Price iron and steel 


vi. 
S4.3 
105. 
99 
*] 12. 
126. 
LAO 
115.4 
194.° 
106.5 
142.$ 
89.7 


comp. 


isher’s index (1926-100) 
Debits to individ. accounts 
Bank loans and dis., total 
Interest rates, call money 
Business failures 
Stock prices 
Bond prices 3 ; 
Interest rates, time money 
Federal reserve ratio 


*Revised. 
enses of Radio 
Stations Extended 


All Broadeasters . Included 
Except Those Classified 


As Doubtful. 


Lie 
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W. H. Reuman, Station WWRL, 
Woodside, N. Y. 


Average 1923-25 
Aug. July 
4 28 
1928, 1928. 
95.0 93.0 
*Kx9.6 92.0 
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123. 
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100.) 
Aug. 

AL 
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20 
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les of 


Automobiles | 


! Abroad Show Activity 


Department of Commerce | 


Says Demand for American 
Products Is Increasing. 


| _ [Continued from Page 1.] 
, during past quarter highly satisfactory. 
{Increase in soles of about 25 per cent 
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Southern Railway 
Seeks to Abandon 


Line in Tennessee 


» Road Is 


Operated at Loss and 
Offers to Substitute 
Truck Service. 


The Southern Railway has filed a brief 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in connection with its third attempt 
since 1924 to obtain from the Commis- 
sion a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity authorizing it to abandon 
its line from Morristown to Corryton, 
Tenn., 39 miles. 

The original application was filed Oc- 
tober 4, 1924, but after hearings con- 
ducted for it by the Railroad Public 


Utilities Commission of Tennessee the 
Federal Commission denied the applica- 
tion, but held the record open for a year 
to ascertain the results of further op- 
eration. On November 23, 1926, the 
Southern asked for a further hearing, 
but the Commission again denied the 
application, without prejudice to a re- 
newal after two years. 


New Hearing Granted. 


On July 3, 1928, the Southern filed a 
petition for a further hearing and for 
an order authorizing the abandonment 
of the line, stating that the promised 
increase in traffic had not materialized, 
and that, based on the results of the six 
months’ operation from October 1, 1927, 
to September 30, 1928, the year’s opera- 
tion would result in a loss of more than 
$113,000. A further hearing was then 
held before the Tennessee commission. 

In_its brief the Southern says that 
the line is unsafe and from $90,000 io 
| $100,000 would have to be spent imme- 
diately to put it in reasonably safe op- 
erating condition. Also, it contends, 
there have been no developments since 
the former hearings which give promise 
' of increased traffic. 


Abandonment Is Opposed. 

A brief opposing the issuance of a 
| certificate for abandonment has _ also 
been filed on behalf of citizens of Grain- 
ger County and Hamblen County, the 
city of Morriston, and others, stating 
jithat the communities through which the 
| line passes have been adjusted to the 
| presence of the line and that to permit 
its abandonment would curtail the value 
| of properties. 
| The Southern Railway offers, if the 
| Commission deems it just and proper, 
| to undertake to provide, until Decem- 
| ber 31, 1928, a truck service or other 
| means for the transportation of freight 
} delivered to it along the line for ship- 


New Jersey Broadcasting Co., Station| Yecorded in passenger cars over same| ment. 


WIBS, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Brooklyn Amateur Radio Specialty 


' Co. Station WSGH-WSDA, Brooklyn, 


N. ¥. 
May Radio Broadcasting, Inc., Station 


WGCP, Newark, N. J. 


W. J. Jones Broaccasting, Inc., Sta- 
tion WFJC, Akron, Ohio. : 

Ernest F. Goodwin, Station WJBK, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

J, H. Thompson, Station WQBZ, Weir- 
ton, W. Va. 

Cleveland Radio Broadcasting Corp., 
Station WJAY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Howard R. Miller. 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
James L. Bush, Station WDZ, Tuscola, 
Tllinois. 

In the case of Station WPEP the rec- 


lords of the Commission show that this 


station actually went off th» air last 
May, following a judgment for unpaid 
salaries, 
Impressed by Service. 

Referring to its decision renewing the 
licenses of 12 stations, the Commission 
said it Was much impressed by the rec- 
ord of public service being rendered by 


them, according to the documentary ev- | 


idence submitted, which more than off- 
sets the adverse reports of interference 
and poor programs on file, on which the 
citation under General Order No. 32 
based. 

The Commission said, it is convinced 


these stations can continue to operate | 


without causing undue interference, i 


properly managed by their operator. 


Commission now has on hand much val- 
uable information regarding the val- 
uable local service rendered by these 
stations. These stations have given ex- 
pression of a new or increased sense of 
responsibility to the public as a result 
ot the hearings. 


Larger Apple Crop 
Forecast in Canada 


Production Estimated as Four 


Per Cent Above Last Year. 
Conditions as of August 1 indicate 
an increase over 1927 of 4 per cent in 


| the 1928 Canadian apple crop, it was 


For Violating Postal Rules | 


The Postal Administration of British 
India has informed the Post Office De- 
| partment, it was announced August 21, 
| that a heavy fitfe will be assessed against 
|dutiable articles sent to British India 
in letter mail if the prescribed green 
label (Form 2976) not affixed. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 

Potsmasters will instruct all con- 
cerned at their offices that articles ad- 
dressed for delivery in British India 
which are prepaid at the letter rate and 
are known or thought to contain mer- 
chandise shall be returned to the send- 
ers if the necessary green labels are not 
affixed to the covers. On return the ar- 
ticles should be appropriately indorsed 
as to the reason for the return. 


is 


| 
Frontier Rules on Meat 
| Modified by Switzerland 


Modifications of Switzerland’s frontie 
regulations on imported meat and meat 
preparations are made in a recent decree, 
| effective the first of September, the Com- 
imercial Attache at Berne, Charles E. 
Lyon, advised the Department of Com- 
meree August 24. 

The report follows in full text: 

Three articles of the regulations have 


announced at the Department of Agri- 
culture on August 24, The statement 
concerning fruit prospects is based upon 
reports from the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture to the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. 

The full text of the 
lows: 

The Canadian commercial apple crop 
outlook based on August 1 condition in- 
dicated a yield of 2,938,970 barrels or 4 
per cent above last year’s crop of 2,811,- 
100 barrels. The crop is only 93 per 
cent of the five-year average, however. 
Conditions in the different provinces are 
similar to those in corresponding regions 
of the United States. 

British Columbia, in the west, whose 
exports of boxed apples will compete 
in the English market with the promis- 
ing crop of the United States Pacific 
Coast States, leads the Canadian pro- 
duction with a heavy crop of good quality 
fruit, while crops in the eastern prov- 
inces are below average and of variable 
quality. Apples generally promise to be 
of good size and color, Peaches, plums 
and grapes are reported medium to 
heavy crops while pears are heavy in 


statement fol- 


been abrogated and replaced; they re- 
late to the control of certificates of 
origin, the kinds of preserved meats per- 
mitted entry, and inspection of their re- 
ceptacles, 

Swiss authorities agree to admit after 
September 1 all tins ordered or shipped 
before July 11, however, as evidenced by 
copy of the contract or bill of lading. 


Station WIA‘ it 


was; 


period in 1927; truck sales increased 
nearly 50 per cent. American cars have 
improved their nosition during past three 
months, 
Germany, Hamburg. — Registration 
automobiles during first half of 1928 
| show total of 1,199 vehicles, of which the 


| United States supplied 491, or 40.95 per | 


| cent, Germany led with 578, 48,21 per 
|cent. (Adler 128, Brenuabor 
| cedes-Benz 88, Horch 26, Opel 230, N. A. 
|G. Proctos 22, Stoewer 23.) France sup- 
plied 46 (Citroen), Tialy °1 (Fiat), Aus- 
tria 48 (Steyr), England 5. 

Greece, Athens.—Im;ort _ statistics 
covering Greece show that in 1927 there 
Were 2,271 cars imported (U. S. 1,434) 
as compared with 744 in 1926 
| 291). Great Britain, France and Italy, 
nearest competitors, shipped 2-3, 232 
| 299 respect’-.ly. Imports of truck 
| chassis, in kilos, 536,657 (U. S. 438,442, 
| France 10,540, Italy 5,893) as compared 
‘with 225,678 in 1926 (U. S. 215,327). 

Argentine Market. 

Argentina, Buenos Aires.—Automotive 
sales continue good; closed cars show 
| big gains this year in Buenos Aires. 
Belgium, Brussels, Demand for auto- 
‘mobiles favorable despite vacation pe- 
/viod and American sales first six months 
1928 exceed total American sales 12 
months 1927. Belgian plants increase 
; output progressing slowly and stronger 
; competition this quarter not expected. 
| China, Shanghai—Imports automobiles 
; Shanghai first six months this year 
'total 743, valued roughly at Haikwan 
Taels 1,000,000 compared with 681 valued 
j at 989,000 same period previous year. 
'Six months imports 1928 from United 
| States total 256, from Great Britain 110, 


| lean cars from Japan 167, from Germany 
timistic with reference to fall prospects. 
Philippine Islands. 

| Philippine Islands, Manila—July au- 
| tomotive market more active than an- 
| ticipated and sales greater than preced- 
ing month. New registrations all classes 
454; increased registrations not entirely 
due to larger sales as many soldo in June 
operated under dealers license until 
July in order to secure benefit greater 
| reductions registration fee. 


Uruguay, Montevideo—Suggest manu-| 


facturers motor boats send literature 
price lists and other data immediately; 
navy contemplating purchase — small 
craft. 

China, Peking—Demand for low priced 
American motor cars continues strong. 

Straits Settlements, Singapore—Au- 
| tomobile sales particularly higher priced 
| cars slow and accessori 


° les somewhat af- 
fected. Some dealers rumored to be in 
| financial difficulties. 


| British Columbia and light in Ontario. 

Prospects continue favorable for a good 
| crop of apples in British Columbia. The 
| present estimate of an increase of 33 
| per cent over last year is confirming 
j last month’s estimate, which, due to an 
error, reported an increase of 38 per 
; cent instead of 33 per cent, according 
| to the official report. Weather during 
| July was hot but an abundance of irri- 
gation water inthe important Okanogan 
| district resulted in splendid growth. A 
| slight infection of scab appears to be 
prevalent in all districts and may affect 
conditions somewhat, Color is reported 
to be good. 

Conditions in the eastern provinces 
were generally unfavorable during July 
and resulted in decreased estimates with 
the exception of New Brunswick, where 
no change was reported. A heavy “June 
drop” reduced the estimate for Nova 
Scotia. In Quebec weather conditions 
were wet and warm and had an ad- 
verse effect on the apple crop with a 
rapid development of scab. A heavy 
drop and unfavorable weather were re- 
ported for Ontario during July and in 
the province as a whole fall varieties 
} indicate a good crep while winter yvarie- 
ties will be generally light, 


(U. S.| 


and | 


from Canada 102, from France 67: Amer- | 


from Italy 4. Automotive dealers op- | 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


61, Mer-, 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 24 made public complaints 
filed with it in rate cases as follows: 


No, 21248. Nichols Wire, Sheet & Hard- 
ware Company, Kansas City, Mo. v. Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad et al. Alleging un- 
just and unreasonable rates on shipments 
of steel articles from various points to 
| Muskogee and Tulsa, Okla. 


_No. 21249, Williams & Haney, Topeka, 
Kans. et al. v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
‘et al, Alleging unreasonable rates on 
j potatoes from points in Kansas and Mis- 
souri to points in OkInzhoma and Texas. 

| No. 21250, American Steel Derrick Com- 
pany, Falsa, Okla. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
| Santa Fe Railway et al. Alleging unreason- 
able rates on shipments of structural iron 
; and steel from Muskogee, Okla., fabricated 
| at that point, to points in Texas. 

| No. 21251. Bienville Warehouse Corpora- 
| tion, Inc., New Orleans, La., et al. v. Mis- 
Sissippi Warrior Service, Asking Commis- 
sion to require the Federal barge line to 
extend to warehouses operated by complain. 
}ant the loading allowance on “sugar pro- 


| vided in its tariffs or to discontinue allow- 
| ances. 
Pi No. 21252. T. M. Sinclair & Co., Limited, 
| Cedar Rapids, Ia. v. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
| Railroad et al. Alleging unreasonable rates 
on fresh Meats and packing house products 
} from Points: in Iowa to destinations in 
| North Carolina, South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. 
No. 


porated, 


} 


91959 We : + 
21253. Webb Press Company, Inecor- 


or Minden. La. v. Abilene & Southern 
| Railway et al. Alleging unreasonable rates 
on cars of castings, parts of compresses 
from East Birmingham, Ala., to various 
ve in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
_No. 21,243. Sub. No. 5. Delmont. Oil 
|‘ ompany, Delmont, S. D. et al. v. Chicago 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railway et 
al. Similar to No. 21.243, _ 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
'| Interstate Commerce 
| Commission 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on August 24 made public decisions in 

rate cases which are summarized as fol- 

lows: 

| No. 19968, Burdick Mercantile Company y 

{| Gulf, Colorado Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided July 25, 1928, 

Rate on wheat, in carloads, from Melrose, 

, Mc to Galveston, Tex., for export, 
found not unreasonable or unduly prejudi- 
cial in the past, but unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial for the future. Reasonable 
and nonprejudicial rate prescribed for the 
future. 

No. *18608. Albert Weiblen Marble & Gran- 
ite Company v. Illinois Central Railroad 
Company et al. Decid | Jv'y 25, 1928, 
Rate on roug!. quarried marble, in car- 

loads, from Phenix, Mo., to New Orleans, 

La., found to have been unreasonable, Repa- 

ration awarded. 

No. 19863. New York Wire Cloth Company 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company et al, 
Decided July 25, 1928. 

Rate on plain steel wire, in carloads, from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to East York, Pa., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 17159. Southern Kansas Grain & Grain 

Products Association vy, Chicago, Rock 

Island & Pacific Railway Company. De- 
cided July 27, 1928. 

Upon complainant’s petition order en- 
tered in these proceedings giving effect to 
findings in original report 139 I. C. C. 641, 
: Varying proportional rates on grain from 
Kansas City to Gulf ports, for export, 
found unduly prejudical in certain respects, 


ree 
i 
‘ ) 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusBiisHep WITHOUT COMMENT 


Norway Bank Cites 
Improvements in| 
Financial Situation 


Director States, However, 
That Certain Factors Hold 
Industry From Attaining 
Satisfactory Level. 


While the year 1927 saowed “several 
bright lights in the dark picture, gen. | 
eral economic conditions in Norway still 
contain many factors which must be 
eliminated before commerce and indus- 
try is restored to a satisfactory plane, 
according to the annual report of the | 
Bank of Norway. The Bank’s report has 
been received here by the Federal Re- 
serve Board and that part of it dealing 
with the economic and financial situa- 
tion has been made public. 

The report was delivered to the an- 
nual mpeeting of the Bank by the Direc- 
tor, N. Rygg, and among other things 
he called attention to improvement in 
the fishing industry and in shipping. He 
cited conditions in, agriculture as “seri- 
ous” and declared that the same condi- 
tions were ‘international in scope. 
Following is the full text of the part 
of the report made public by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board: 

Director N. Rygg addressed the annual 
meeting of the Bank of Norway on Feb- 

>-ruary 20, 1928. Part of the address is 
as follows: ; 

The year which has passed since the 
board of directors made their last annual 
report has been in many respects a dif- 


“ficult one, although developments have} 


been of more than usual interest. A 
this time last year depression was the 
keynote, and prospects in many of our 
major industries were far from encourag- 
ing. The year 1927, also, must be char- 
acterized as a bad year. _But it is not 
sufficient to emphasize this fact. It is 
of great importance that we examine the 
tendencies that have been manifested 
and determine their direction. Depres- 
sion in our chief industries a year ago 
weighed with equal pressure on agricul- 
ture, forestry, fishing, and shipping. 
There are still adjustments to be made 
not only in specific lines of production, 
but as well in the interrelations of dif- 
ferent branches. 
Fishing Industry. 

During the spring one could discern 
several bright lights in the dark picture. 
Of the industries that had been particu- 
larly depressed one may mention fish- 
ing. The price of “klipfisk” reached its 
lowest level in April, and improved grad- 
ually thereafter, with the exception of 
one slight setback, reaching a satisfac- 
tory level toward the close of the year 
when storage supplies were diminishing. 
Taken as a whole the year has _ proved 
more favorable than had been anticipated 
for producers and exporters. Profit has 
been fair and the situation has improved. 
" Salmon fishing likewise improved after 
the spring season. In spite of the ab- 
normally low prices which have been ob- 
tained in foreign markets, the past year 
has been one of normal and satisfactory 
operation for fishermen as well as for 
exporters. This has meant much in our 
national economy. ; ; 

Agriculture, which is exceedingly im- 
portant in our national economy, is at 
present. working under severe handicaps. 
We are quite aware that it is not the 
“home market only which influences this 
industry, but that the agricultural de- 
pression is of an international scope. 
Financial returns under the high costs 
of production are very low, and the situa- 
tion must be characterized as serious. 

Unemployment Continues. 

Unemployment continues in large vol- 
ume; but there has been a considerable 
decrease since last summer. Another in- 
dication of improved conditions is found 
in the decrease in business failures dur- 
ing 1927. The decrease may be due 
partly to greater care exercised in ex- 
tending credit, but even that in itself is 
a sign of improvement. 

’ Every branch of industry has been af- 
fected by the depression of the last few 
years. Many industries have gone be- 
yond their strength and obtained credit 
beyond reasonable limits. But any close 
observer will find a number of major in- 
dustries which have planned with care, 
concentrated on their task, and used for- 
eign capital with great judgment and in 
“gonsequence have weathered the hard 
times and are today well prepared to 
meegé competition. I may refer to our 
shipping, which is of fundamental im- 
portance 
Norway’s tonnage is greater than at any 
earlier period, and its effectiveness has 
advanced steadily. Our merchant ma- 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, August 24——The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
‘lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upo~ merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 

Austria (achilling) ...cccccccecs 
Belgiur: (belga) ........ ee 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
"Spain (pes.ta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. 8S.) (dollar) 
Canada /dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

MME RUMOR vce ccharcdadnewns 
* Argentina (peso, gold) . 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile. (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Golombia (peso) ... 
Bar silver ....... canben 


14.0879 
13.9076 
7197 
2.9620 
26.6841 
485.3014 
2.5170 
3.9060 
23.8361 
1,2948 
17.4210 
5.2368 
40.0896 
26.6838 
11.1977 
4.5105 
-6112 
16.6343 
26.7683 
19.2555 
1.7596 
49.8392 
64.8839 
46.8000 
46.6666 
36.2806 
45.1277 } 
59.9375 
100.0208 
99.9718 
47.6500 
95.8336 
11.9400 
12.0745 
102.4949 
97.0900 
58.625 
* 
iy 


in our international dealings. | 


ARE VRESENTED HEREIN, bELING 
BY THE Unirtep States DAILy 


State Expenditures 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


SATURDAY, 


Comparative Statement of National 


Bank Resources 


A tabulation showing the combined resources and liabilities of the national banks during the last four calls for state- 
ments of condition was issued by the office of the Comptroller of the Currency, Department of the Treasury on August 


24 and follows in full text, figures being 


RESOURCES. 
*Loans 
Overdrafts 


United States Government securities Owned .. 1... caeseeeeeeeees 


Other bonds, stocks, securities, etc., owned 


3anking house, furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 


Items with Federal reserve banks in process 
Cash in vault . Rid eewee ; 
Amount due from national banks ; 
Amount due from other banks, bankers, 
Exchanges for clearing house . 

Checks on other banks in the same place 
Outside checks and other cash items 


anc 


|Other assets . 
Total 


LIABILITIES. 
‘Capital stock paid in : 
Surplus fund : , 
Undivided profits, ‘less expenses and taxes p 
Reserved for taxes, interest, etc., accrued 
National-bank notes outstanding ... 

Due to Federal reserve banks 

Amount due to national banks > 
Amount due to other banks, bankers, and tr 
Certified checks outstanding LPR . 
| Cashiers’ checks outstanding 
Dividend checks outstanding 
Demand deposits ; 

Time deposits (including postal 
United States deposits 

| Total deposits . 


| 


savings) 


Bonds and securities, other 
| securities sold .... ‘ 
Bills payable (including 
money other than rediscounts) 
| Notes and bills rediscounted ... 
Acceptances of other banks 
drafts sold with indorsement .. : 
Letters of credit and travelers’ checks outst 
Acceptances executed for customers and t 
change 
Acceptances executed by other banks 
Liabilities other than those 


Total 


rine is in excellent condition and well 
prepared to meet foreign competition. 
Our fishing industry, also, has shown a} 
satisfactory expansion. These two great | 
industries have been especially affected | 
by the international market situation, | 
which has been depressing. \ 

During the first half of the year the | 
money market was under no strain. Gen- 
erally speaking, major industrial con- | 





loans. In consequence loans against | 
prime acceptances were obtained at as | 
low a rate as 2% per cent. The situa- | 
tion changed, however, about the middle | 
of the year, and from then on became 
tighter. Explanation for this is found 
primarily in the large withdrawal of for- 
eign capital temporarily deposited in 
Norway. In the'course of the summer, 
as the amount of foreign exchange hold- 
ings became nornial, restrictions upon 
capital were abandoned and _ normal | 
fluctuation occurred. The desire of the | 
bank to aid industry was evidenced by the | 
increased number of loans made by the | 
Bank of Norway to other banks during ! 
the latter part of the year. i 
Discount Rate. 

The discount rate was maintained at | 
4% per cent during the greater portion 
of the year—a low level which was con- | 
sidered to be of great advantage. In the 
meantime it became evident that this 
low level was not in accordance with ex- 
isting conditions, and that the low rate 
was not attracting capital in the desired 
amount. The rate was in consequence | 
raised to 5 per cent on November 1. 

The year 1927 showed considerable 
changes in the accounts of the Bank of | 
Norway, corresponding to fluctuation in 
foreign deposits. Total deposits at the 
close of 1926 amounted to 304,000,000 
crowns, and at the close of 1927 to 95,- 
000,000 crowns, a reduction of 209,000,- 
000 crowns. Loans and discounts dropped 
from 466,000,000 to 260,000,000 crowns, 
showing a reduction of 206,000,000 
chowns. The reduction was due in 
greater part toa stable rate of exchange, 
but in part to other tendencies. As will 
be recalled, due precaution was taken 
in purchasing a considerable amount of | 
foreign securities, which were deposited | 
jin the Bank of Norway, a correspond- | 
ing amount of Norwegian notes being 
|issued by the bank. By reason of the! 
| great care taken in effecting these trans- 
actions, no unfavorable disturbances 
took place in the money market. 

Foreign Finances. 

Financial reletions with foreign coun- 
tries again became normal. Before the 
; war bank balances in foreign accounts 
| had been evenly offsetting. During the 
war the net balance grew in favor of 
Norwegian banks. After the war it 
changed in favor of foreign banks, ne- 
cessitating greater activities on the part 
of the Bank of Norway in order to coun- 
terbalance the effect. 

The Bank of Norway joined the move- 
ment of the last few years for greater 
cooperation between central banks of 
different countries. 

I have on several occasions pointed 
out the great misfortune which befalls 
2. country when there are wide fluctua- 
tions in the exchange value of its cur- 
reney, such as we have experienced since 
the war. Unfortunately it is rather dif- 
ficult to remedy such a situation. All 
the various remedies proposed involve 
certain hardships. During the rapid rise 
in the exchange rate of the crown there 
has been considerable and widespread 
complaint against the hardship of bring- 
ing the crown back to parity. Nothing, 
however, would be more disastrous than 
to refuse to return to parity by lower- 
ing the value of the crown. 

In reality there was only the choice 
between redemption at par value, which 
has occasioned complaints of hardships, 
and establishment of a new and lower 
level of value for the crown, which would 
have developed still greater opposition, 
because more people would have been 
affected by the latter course. 

xchange Fluctuations. 

There is much to be said of the ex- 
change fluctuations. The year began 
with the pound sterling at 19.25 crowns 
and closed with the quotation at 18.34. 
While the period may be characterized 
as quiet, the exchange fluctuations have 
had several interesting features. At the 
beginning of the year the Bank of Nor- 
way held in considerable amount foreien 
exchange which had been deposited by 
foreign countries, the withdrawal of 
which was only a question of time. 

In addition to these amounts held on 
foreign accounts, certain requirements 
of Norwegians for foreign exchange were 
covered with difficulty. Thefe were no 
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and discounts (including rediscounts) eee 
seC EST CLOT TEs 9,788 


Customers’ liability account of acceptanceS ......eecesseereeees 


Lawful reserve with Federal reserve banks .. 


Redemption fund and due from United States Treasurer . 
| United States Government securities borrowed .. 
| Bonds and securities, other than United States, 


aid oh 


less those purchased or discounted 


stated above ...... 


cerns made few or no applications for | Customs receipts ...... 


expressed in thousands of dollars: 


June 30,1927 Oct. 10, 1927 
7,804 banks 
14,366,926 
14,503 
2,675,542 
8,941,438 
283,589 
698,516 
122,161 
413,792 
502,036 
375,251 
125,872 
459,842 
790,496 
86,479 
86,832 
33,079 
14,780 
2,948 3 


7,796 banks 
13,955,696 
2,596,178 
3,797,040 
253,131 
680,218 
115,817 
1,406,052 
496,916 
364,204 
1,044,653 
426,381 
947,946 
101,574 
89,480 
32,917 
17,721 
3,826 
242,405 


of collection 


1 


1 trust companies 


borrowed 


ens 


$1,943 


273,029 
571,482 
78,521 
649,886 
36,107 
076,860 
894,696 
281,479 


ust companies 


10,923,729 
7,315,624 


United States Government securities borrowed .. 
than United States, - 
Agreements to repurchase United States Government or other 


borrowed ... 


and foreign bills of exchange or 


: 111,010 
inding bxg 15,449 
o furnish dollar ex- 
248,184 278, 
20,353 
57,870 


26,581,943 27,2 


*Includes customers’ liability under letters of credit. 


U. 


Statement 


August 22, 


Receipts, 


Income tax «esse 
Miscellaneous In- 

ternal revenue.. 
Miscellancous receipts... 


1,860,382.52 
715,610.84 


5,854,227.05 
254,300.00 
256,133,339.83 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day.. 

BOL 554s 


Expenditures, 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal ....... 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 
Total ordinary expen- . 
CREAN a a;0 4:6,0:0.6.0\0 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts 
Other public debt expen- 
GIUNPRR came aajee os 
Balance today ........ 


$5,002,909.68 
207,598.51 
631,825.38 
22,283.67 


39,443.29 
78,044.07 


20,355.57 
112,018.51 


6,114,478.68 


4,962,500.00 


1,497,989.25 


WOR (ianteasdianma ae 


New Unit Is Established 


For Currency in Siam 


The “baht,” a new currency unit re- 
placing the “tical,’’ of the same value 
(40 cents), has been introduced in Siam 
according to the regional division of the 
Department of Commerce. The change 
was made because the word “tical” was 
of foreign origin. The report follows in 
full text: 


The new baht is subdivided into 100| 


satang. Like the tical, the baht is a 
silver coin, so also is the 50 and 25 
satang piece. Ten satang and five sating 
Pieces will be nickel and the single 
satang bronze. Notes and baht coins 
will be legal tender without limit as to 
amount; 50 and 25 satant pieces will be 
legal tender up to five baht and the lesser 
coins up to one baht. The gold equiva- 
lent of the baht is 0.66567 grams of 
fine gold. 

Gold parity is to be maintained by a 
regulation which places the Minister un- 
der an obligation to receive or deliver 
gold or gold exchange in exchange for 
legal tender money at such rates, cor- 
responding with the gold parity, after 
allowing for transport changes. The 
rate for receiving exchange on London 


and the delivery rate 11.20 to the pound 
sterling. 

The currency position of Siam is one 
of considerable strength, the reserve be- 
ing appreciably in excess of 100 per 
cent of the note and subsidiary unit 
circulation. 





unusual developments during the first 
two months of the year, but toward the 
close. of March the threatening labor 
conflicts occasioned stringency in the 
money market. The pound sterling 
dropped from 18.60 to 18.80 crowns; 
this rate continued practically unchanged 
from April 8 to May 28. During this 
time the bank encountered a strong de- 
mand for exchange. 

_The board of directors became con- 
vinced that it would be unfortunate to 
have the value of the crown fall by even 
a few points. A decline in the exchange 
value, it was believed, would create un- 
rest with an unfavorable effect on busi- 
ness. As the months passed by the sev- 
eral branches of industry had occasion 
to adjust themselves to the new and sus- 
tained currency value, Following heavy 
withdrawal of capital, the market be- 
came quieter during April and May, and 
normal transactions again became the 
order of the day. 

During the latter half of July there 
was a strong demand for exchange, 


o 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 


262,241,866.88 | 


S. Treasury |. 


10,684 


967 
18,444 
51,657 


13,824 


Feb. 28, 1928 June 30,1928 
7,734 banks 7,691 banks 
14,399,447 15,144,995 

12,156 10,138 
2,900,896 2,891,167 
4,180,004 4,256,281 

375,185 414,573 
712,278 721,229 
123,653 125,680 
1,457,431 1,453,383 
454,166 448,182 
370,228 $15,113 

’ 1,020,320 

417,465 
756,176 
106,789 
100,367 
33,050 
17,877 
$3,358 
272,096 


Dec. 31, 1927 
7,765 banks 
14,881,259 

10,313 
2,747,854 
4,151,944 

369,855 
700,337 


361,376 
177,384 
473,881 
675,661 
106,281 
106,363 
33,306 
20,743 
yb0 
241,625 
28,508,239 


28,164,219 


o> 
‘ 


»D73,687 


1,593,856 
1,419,695 
557,437 
83,753 
649,095 
35,618 
885,197 
1,817,202 
78,943 
307,624 
28,404 
11,003,795 
8,296,638 
185,916 
22,639,337 
17,877 
3,358 


1,537,214 
1,330,096 
558,647 
73,625 
646,656 
33,732 
1,008,175 
1,900,773 
209,079 


410,149 


71,233 


302,199 
92 499 


194,530 


9,220 


208,867 
12,156 


375,075 
17,121 
110,137 


27,573,687 


28,164,219 28,508,239 


British Complete 


| Monetary Reforms 


$1,612,508.18 
Internal-revenue receipts: | 
1,665,725.51 


} 


| 





249,666,898.95 
262,241,866.88 | 


| 





|___ Made Public August 24, 1928. |) Reconstruction Since World| 


War Reviewed by Federal 
Reserve Board. 


The British currency and bank notes | 


act, which has just become a law, marks 
the completion of the monetary recon- 


struction of Great Britain, the Federal | 


Reserve Board states ina review of 
monetary developments in Great Britain 


since the beginning of the World War.| 
Publication of the full text of the re-| 


view was begun in the issue of Augrust 
24, It concludes as follows: 

“I am authorized to say that the gov- 
ernor of the bank has read what I said 
on the second reading. For fear that 
I should pledge him too much, and to 


be more specific, he has read what I 
said in Columns 746 to 748 of the official 
report, and he has authorized me to say 
that that does represent the general in- 
tention of the bank.” 


The occasion for making use of Sec- 
tion 8 may arise either from additional 
demand for currency by the public or 
an additional demand for credit. Im case 
the demand arises from additional meed 
for currency for circulation the assets 
acquired by the Bank of England in ex- 
change for notes will have to be turned 
over entirely to the issue department, 
and the earnings from these assets would 
be paid over (under Section 6) to the 
treasury. In case, however, the occa- 
sion for using Section 8 is an increased 
demand for credit rather than for cur- 
rency, the bank could meet this demand 
and maintain its reserve position by 
turning over only about 40 per cent of 
the additional securities to the issue de- 


| partment in exchange for that amount of 


notes, 
Provides for Contraction. 
Not only does the act make provision 
for an extension of the fiduciary issue, 


but provision is made in section 2 for| 


its contraction as well. This prowision 
would enable the bank, in case of an 
accumulation of reserves, to turn @& por- 


tion of them over to the issue depart- | 


ment and to withdraw in exchange a like 
amount of securities held in that depart- 
ment as cover for notes. By this process 
the bank could convert its surplus gold 
into an earning asset, and increase its 
earnings, since earnings on securities 
held in the issue department must by 
virtue of section 6 be paid to the treas- 
ury. 

There is also a provision in the act 


| which will enable the Bank of England 


to draw to its own holdings such monet- 
ary gold as is owned by others in the 
United Kingdom. Section 11 provides 
that “any person in the United Kingdom 


will be 10.80 bahts to the pound sterling | owning any gold coin or bullion to an 


amount exceeding £10,000 in value * * * 
shall, if so required by the bank, sell to 
the bank the whole or any part of the 
said coin or bullion, other than any part 
thereof which is bona fide held for im- 
mediate export or which is bona fide re- 
quired for industrial purposes, Om pay- 
ment therefor by the bank, in the case 
of coin of the nominal value thereof, and 
in the case of bullion at the rate fixed 
by section 4 of the bank charter act, 
1844,” 
Fixing of Rate. 


The rate fixed in the bank charter act | 


is £3 17s. 9d. per ounce of standard gold, 
the legal buyimg rate of the bank. As 
the legal selling rate is £3 17s. 104d, 
no person will be tempted to exercise 
his right to buy back the gold im- 
mediately. This provision enables the 
bank to increase its reserves by the ac- 
quisition of gold privately held im Great 
Britain, but it does not in any way inter. 
fere with the freedom of individuals to 
acquire gold for export or for use in the 
arts. 


In general, the currency and _ bank 
notes act, though it incorporates the 
war-time currency issue with that of the 
Bank of England, maintains the ‘funda- 
mental principles established for Brit- 
ish currency nearly a century ago, and 
makes provision for only such  depar- 
tures from these principles as ex perience 
has demonstrated to be at times un- 
avoidable, 


AUGUST 25, 1928 


Monetary Reforms 


‘Cost of Governing 


florida Increased 


| Last Year Over 1926 


Total Payments Exceeded 

| Revenue Receipts; No 

| Net Ixadebtedness 
Found. 


| Florida revenue receipts for the fiscal 
; year ended July 30, 1927, were $27, 

390,541, or $20.44 per capita from an es- 
| timated population of 1,340,000, accord- 
| ing toa summary of the State’s financial 
| statistics for the year issued by the De- 
| partment of Commerce. 


Operation amd maintenance costs of 
|the general departments of Florida 





| 


troubles are virtt 
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Finance 


———<— 


| amounted to $14,210,985 


capita, it was stated 
| The statement follows in full text: | 
The payments for operation and main-| 
tenance Of the general departments of 
Florida amounted to $14,210,985, or 
$10.61 per capita. This includes $1,372,- 
698, apportionments for education to 
the minor civil divisions of the State, 
In 1926 the ‘comparative per capita for 
operation and mainienance of general 
departments: was $7.87, and in 1917, 
$3.88. The interest on debt in 1927 
amounted to $566,149; and outlays for 
permanent improvements, $23,041,662, | 
The total payments, therefore, for op- 
eration and maintenance of greneral de- 
partments, interest, and outlays were | 
| $37,818,796. Of this amount $569,094 
jrepresents payments by a State depart- 
ment or enterprise to another on ac- 
count of services. The totals include 
jall payments for the year, whether made 
; from eurrent revenues or from the pro- | 
}ceeds of bond issues. | 
| Of the gzovernmental costs reported 
' above, for highways, 


or $10.61 per 








a RR RR 


in Birmingham. .. 


Hugh Morrow 


$2,696,272 being for maintenance and 
$19,555,951 for construction. 


Expenses Exceed Receipts. 
The total revenue receipts were $27,- 


| 390,541, or $20.44 per capita. This was 


$12,613,407 more than the total pay- — 
payments for permanent improvements, 
but $10,428,255 less than the total pay- 
ments including those for permanent 
improvements. Of the total revenue re- 
ceipts $569,094 represents receipts from 
a State department or enterprise on ac- 
count of services. 


Property and special taxes represented 
20.9 per cent of the total revenue for 
1927, 31.6 per cent for 1926, and 66,0 
per cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxes 
collected was 284.8 per cent from 1917 
to 1926, but there was a decrease of 37.0 
per cent from 1926 to 1927. The per 
capita property and special taxes were 
$4.27 in 1927, $7.08 in 1926, and $2.50 
in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.) 
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President, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company 
Tells Us He Has Always Found The United States Daily *— 


Very Valuable and Interesting 


tally wanknown. 


Starting in 1881 as Sloss Furnace Company, when one small 
blast furnace was erected at Birmingham, Alabama, the Company 
has grown into one of the largest producers of Foundry Pig Iron 
inthe world. During all these years the management has striven 
to produce quality irom, never varying its rigid specifications in 
any respect for the sake of quantity. 


The Company is what is known as “‘self-contaimed,” in that it 
owns and operates all of its ore and coal mines and quarries, and 
produces -by-product ceske for its smelting purposes. Controlling 
all of its raw materials enables the Company to produce all of its 
pig iron from iron ore. without the use of “scrap,” and thereby 
to maintain its high standard of quality at all times. 


The welfare of its several thousamd workmen and their fami- 
lies is a matter of special concern to the management, and labor 


Mr. Morrowe is one of more than 30,000 promi- 
nent business e2cecutives who read The United States 
Daily regularly——and find it full of valuable and in- 
teresting news @f national ime portance. 


This 30,00O0-group constitutes a market of high 
buying power controlling large corporation purchases. 


The United States Daily provides a direct and 
economical approach to this rarket with regular and 
frequent display. 


GheAuited States Daily 
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Patents 


Claims Are Rejected 
For Intake Manifold 
And Heating Control 


Action of Examiners-in-Chief 
Is Affirmed in All 
Except One In- 
stance. 


fx PARTE FRAncis. FIRST ASSISTANT 
COMMISSTONER OF PATENTS. : 
Patent No. 1680373, for Intake em 
folds and Heating Medium Control - 
Internal Combustion Engines, was issued 
August 14, 1928, to Jacob Richard Fran- 
cis, on application 530022, filed Janu- 
1922. 
Py sptaled claims 1-5 «und 7-10, — 
ing to an intake manifold for interna 
combustion engines wherein the intake 
ssage is so arranged as to form cham- 
vs in which to collect the heavier pat- 
ticles of the charge and vaporize them 
} and then return them to the fuel mix- 
ture, were found to be unpatentable over 
the patent to Guthrie, 1359168. It was 
algo held that these claims presented n0 
novelty over the Guthrie patent taken 
in connection = a ae application of 
j licant and another. 

— Claim Six Allowed. _ : 
decision of the Examiners-in- 
| Chief rejecting claim 6 was reversed on 
the ground that the claim included vari- 
ous features not disclosed in the patent 

to Guthrie. : 

Rea P. Wright for applicant. | 
Appeal from the Examiners-in-Chief. 
' The full text of the decision of First As- 

sistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 
Appeal is taken from the_ decision of 
the examiners-in-chief affirming the pri- 
mary examiner in his rejection of the 10 
F claims in this case. The following are 
cited as examples of the claims rejected: 
1. The combination with an intern 
combustion engine having an exhaust 
manifold and intake manifold connected 
thereto, of a charge forming device con- 
nected to said intake manifold provided 
with a throttle valve, said intake mani- 


“The 


fold being provided with a plurality of | 


venturi tubes having annular chambers 


provided with inlets and outlets, a heat- | 
ing jacket surrounding said imtake man-} 


jfold, a valve for throttling the exhaust 
gases in the exhaust manifold, means 
convey z : 
seid exhaust manifold to said heating 
jacket, said exhaust throttling means 
having a connection with the throttle 
valve of the charge forming device. 
4. The combination with an internal 


combustion engine, of an exhaust pas-| 


sage and imtake passage communicating 
with said engine, said intake passage 
being provided with a plurality of an- 
nular chambers having mlet passages at 
their upper ends and outlet passages at 
their lower ends, a heater for heating 
said chambers, means for supplying ex- 
haust gases to said heater, a valve in 
said exhaust passage for throttling the 
exhaust gases passing. therethrough, 
means for operating said valve to in- 
erease the flow of exhaust gases to said 
heater and an air heater for heating the 
‘air delivered to said charge forming 
a brevides Means for Heating. 

6. The combination with an_ internal 


@ombustion engine having an exhaust | 


ssage, intake passage connected 
thereto, of a charge forming device con- 
nected to said intake passage having a 
throttle valve and provided with an an- 
gular heating chamber, said intake pas- 


sage being provided with a plurality of | 


annular chambers provided with inlets 
and outlets, a heater for heating said 
passages, pipes connecting said exhaust 
passage to said heaters, 2 pipe con- 
mecting the exhaust passage — to said 
heating chamber surrounding the mix- 
ing chamber of said charge forming 
device being provided with a valve, a 


valve disposed in said exhaust passage, | 


a connection between said valves and 
said throttle valve and an air heater dis- 
posed on 
engine si 0 
the warm ai 
device. : rf 
The reference relied on is: 
1359168, November 16, 1920. : 
The invention of the appealed claims 
comprises an improved intake passage 
for an internal combustion engine, 
ccupled with means for heating said 
passage and controlling the admission of 
heat as the speed of the engime increases 
or-diminishes. The intake passage com- 

ises a carburetor and a passage lead- 
ing therefrom to the engine, within 
which passage is arranged a series of 
enturi tubes; within the passage the 
flow velocity is said to be alternately 
increased and decreased whereby the 
heavier particles of the charge are col- 


Guthrie, 


iéttpd and then vaporized by the heat ad- | 


mitted around the passage. 
“ Chamber Surrounds Intake. 
“A chamber surrounds the intake pas- 
ge and this chamber is connected by 
pipes to the exhaust pipe from the en- 
ine. A throttle valve is placed in the 
exhaust pipe and another throttle valve 
‘the outer end of the carburetor and 


ese valves are connected by an ad-| 


nstable rod so that they may be moved 
together, proportionately one to the 
ther. A heater for the air feed for the 
parburetor is placed on the exhaust 
pipe, and im one form of the device a 
eparate pipe leads from the exhaust 
npe to an air chamber surrounding the 
parburetor so that it may be heated. It 
is urged that: 

“Applicant has produced a mew method 
f forming an explosive charge by con- 
tructing a particular construction of in- 
take wherein the heavier particles are 
follected im their passage therethrough 
into chambers to which heat is applied 

trolled by the position of the throttle 
lve so that these particles will be 


porized and returned to the fuel mix- | 


e without any danger of causing the 
icles to ignite.” 
. The appealed claims have been re- 
as disclosing no invention over 
intake passage covered in a pending 
pint application of this applicant and 
Mother, in view of the heat controlling 
ns for an intake passage shown in 
patent to Guthrie. 
n said joint application Serial No, 
17555, which was filed Nowember 25, 
Ml, the same intake passage is shown 
rth a sereis of venturi tubes, the heat 
Amber surrounding the intake passage 
d pipes connecting said heating cham- 
with the exhaust pipe from the en- 
The claims of this application 
Wer the imtake passage and go so far 
to include the heat jacket around the 
ke passage and means for connect- 
the intake passage to the exhaust 
of the internal combustion engine. 
claim 12. 
The patent to Guthrie shows a car- 


it 


4 


al | 


img the exhaust gases from | 


said exhaust passage on the} 
de of said valve for supplying | 
r to said chargwe forming} 
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Photographic Printer for Use in Making 
Motion Pictures Held to Be Patentable 


Claizns Held to Be Defined Over Prior Art by Inclusion of 
System of Adju stable Prisms. 


Ex PARTE GARBUTT AND Fear. APPEAL 
No. 866, BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1680534 was issued August 
14, 1928, to Frank E. Garbutt and Ralph 
G. Fear for Double Prism Registering 
Device, on Application 624288, filed 
March 19, 1923, Ford W. Harris for 
applicant. ‘ 

The decision of the Examiner rejecting 
Claims 1-8 and 11-3 om the ground that 
they were inaccurate and indefinite was 
reversed where it was found that the 
term alleged to be inaccurate was de- 
fined by applicant in the specification. 

Claims 1-8 were held to be unpatent- 
able over the patent to Hruebner 1033404, 
it being found that they were not spe- 
cific to applicant’s construction and that 
when given the broadest interpretation 
of which they were capable they read 
upon said patent. 

Claims 11, 12 and 13 were held to be 
defined over the prior art by the inclu- 
sion of a system of relatively adjustable 
prisms for deflecting the rays of light 
passed there through, amd means for se- 
lectively offsetting the members of said 
system. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry 
and Ide) follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the primary examiner finally rejecting 
claims 1 to 8, inclusive, and claims 11 to 
13, inclusive. 

The following are illustrative of those 
under rejection: 


of the system.’? The examiner gives as 
one reason a definition of the term op- 
tical axis from the New Standard Dic- 
tionary as “An axis formed by drawing 
a line through the center of the cornea 
and lens from the posterior wall of the 
eye.” 

It is obvious that the term optical 
axis used in the claim does not mean 
the optical axis as defined by the defi- 
nition quoted from the dictionary. There 
is another definition of optical axis given 
by the dictionary which relates to 
crystals and this definition does not de- 
fine the term as used by appellant. The 
term optical axis, as used by appellant, 
has been defined on page 4 of the speci- 
fication with references to the drawings 
and we think the appellant may properly 
use the term with the meaning stated in 
the specification. When given this mean- 
ing the rejected claims are not inaccurate 
and the claims do state the invention. 
The decision of the examiner rejecting 
the claims on the ground that they are 
inaccurate and do not state the inven- 
tion is reversed. 


Use of “Offsetting” 
Thought to Be Misleading 


Claims 11, 12 and 138, the examiner 
in his statement says, are still thought 
inaccurate and misleading in the use of 
“offsetting” when applied to members 
whose optical axis or geometrical centers 
are stationary and are merely rotated 
about their centers, The specification 
on pages 5 and 6 explains how the rela- 
tive rotation of the prisms changes the 
| position of the projected picture and we 

1. In a device of the character de- | think the term “offsetting” may properly 
scribed: a photographic negative film be applied thereto. j 
having an image thereon; a sensitized | Claim 1 to 8, inclusive, were rejected 
photographic film substantially in axial on Huebner and also as functional. y 
alignment with said negative film; an | _ Huebner shows a photographic print- 
optical system intermediate said films; } Ing apparatus comprising a camera inter- 
and means for deflecting the optical axis | posed between a picture to be repro- 
of said system to throw on any portion } duced and a sensitized plate upon which 
of said sensitized film am enlarged re-/| the picture is to be printed. The pic- 
|production of any portion of the image | ture may be moved toward or from the 
on said negative film. | lens of the camera and it may be raised 

8. In a device of the character de- | or lowered or shifted to either side of 
scribed: a first element having an image the axis of the lens. The sensitized 
ithereon: a second element in substantial | plate may be raised or lowered and 
‘axial alignment with said first element; | moved to either side of the axis of the 
an optical system intermediate said cle- } lens. With this machine the operator 
ments: and optical means for deflecting , May print any desired portion of the 
the optical axis of said system to throw picture upon any desired portion of the 
on any portion of said second element } 
a reproduction of any portion of the 
jimage on said first element. | 
11. Ina device of the character de- 
| scribed : a first element having an image 
thereon; a second elermment; an inter-; 
| mediate optical system; and means for 
selectively offsetting the members of | 
| said system to throw on any portion of 
jsaid second element a reproduction of 
any portion of the image on said first 
element. 

13. A method of transferring any por- 
|tion of an image from one film to an- 
lother and varying the scale thereof, 
|which comprises: axially aligning said 
films; projecting light rays through one 
jof said films and through a scale vary- 
jing optical system_and_ onto the other 
of said ‘ms and offsetting the members 
of such projection between said optical 
|system and said other film. 


Inveretion Is for Use 


In Motion Pictures 
The references relied wpon by the ex- 
aminer are: Konig, 942593, Dec. 7, 1909; 
Huebner, 1033404, July 23, 1912; Ver- j; 
beck, 1228722, June 5, 





may be enlarged or reduced in size. 


_ We do not regard the claims as fune- 
tional, but as so broad as to embrace 


tion. Huebner does not move ‘the lens 
to deflect the rays of light, but by mov- 
ing the picture or sensitized plate the 
rays from the picture through the lens 
to the sensitized plate are deflected. 
Appellants’ claims must be given the 
Eroadest interpretation of which they 
are capable and when so interpreted we 
regard them as fully anticipated by 
Huebner. Appellant’s arguments for the 
allowance of these claims are based upon 
an interpretation which would restrict 
the claims to the specific construction 
, described. The terms of the claims are 
not so limited and the rejection on 
Huebner is affirmed. 
Claims 11, 12 and 13 were also re- 
jected on Huebner. We do not regard 
, these claims as met by Huebner for the 
reason that claims 11 and 12 specify an 
intermediate optical system which is the 
system of relatively adjustable prisms 
cs for deflecting the rays of light passed 
1917; Eugster, therethrough, and means for selectively 
1468939, Sept. 25,1925, filed Oct. 7, 1922. ; offsetting the members of said system. 
The invention constituting the subject - This is not shown in Huebner. Claim 13 
matter of this application is a photo-! is fora method involving the use of the 
graphic printer for use im printing posi- | apparatus defined in claims 11 and 12 
tive films from negative films in the! and involving the offsetting of the mem- 
motion picture industry. 4 | bers of such projection between the op- 
In these motion pictures where “close- ; tical system and the other film. 
ups” are hard to shoot, or have been Claims 1 to 7, 11 and 13 were further 
neglected, or the action is photographed | rejected on Eugster or Verbeck. 
off center, it becomes desirable and it ! Eugster shows a copying apparatus 
is frequently necessary to enlarge some | comprising a vertical picture support 
particular portion of the negative image , which may be raised or lowered fela- 
when printing the positive and to en-j} tive to a camera box, a lens that may 
large some particular portion of the | be projected in a horizontal plane by an 
jnegative image when printing the posi- | adjustable mirror which is mounted in 
tive and to direct the enlarging light: a bearing rotatable around the axis of 
rays of the selected portion of the nega- ' : 
tive image centrally upom the sensitived 
\film which is to be the positive. 
|. The examiner has rejected claims 1 to 
'8 and claims 11 to 13 as not stating 
the invention and objects to the use of | image upon any part of the table. 
jthe phrase “offsetting “the optical axis | specification states in lines 73 
a ——— } page 2: . 
|buretor utilizing a single venturi tube, | “The copies of the design may be ob- 
la heat jacket around the same, the | tained by any suitable means Or process 
throttle valve in the passage, and vari- | SUCh as by the use of chemicals, if the 
jous means of conducting the heat from | light is of sufficient intensity and quality, 
ithe exhaust pipe to the passage and | OF by manually marking the outline of 
around the venturi tube. A throttle | the design. ae 
valve is placed in the exhaust pipe and This patent to Eugster anticipates 
‘in Fig. 4 this valve is connected with claims lto 7. We do not, however, re- 
lthe throttle valve in the intake passage gard claims 11 and 13 as anticipated by 
to move therewith and im whatever rela- | Evgster since Eugster discloses no 
members of the syster: to throw on any 
| 


2 


; on trunnions on the bearing arranged 
diametrically thereof across the axis 0 
; the lens. This mounting of the mirror 





The 
to 77, 





«<< : - 

tion thereto that may be desired, the | _™eans for selectively offsetting the 

jexhaust throttle valve having an ad- a , 

|justable arm to change the flow thereof. | POttion of said second element a repro- 

A heater for the carburetor air is placed duction of any portion of the image of 
the first portion,” or “a scale varying 
optical system.”’ 


on the exhaust pipe as _ in applicant’s 
The claims are not met by Verbeck 


device. 
| for the reason that Verbeck di-closes 


> 
There is no :"e~atiom that the he 
conducting and controlling means of ! ; : ( 
-nq | 20 “means for deflecting the optical axis 


Guthrie are not the same as used 
\claimed by this applicant. His 


naa of the system to throw on any portion 
ment is that with the type « 


idee of the sensitized film an enlarged re- 
passage utilized here, an unusual de- production of any portion of the image 
gree of heat control is necessary to of said negative film,” The picture 
vaporize the heavier particles coliected | thTown upon the sensitized film by the 
by the venturi tubes and thereby a new | Prism 2 of Verbeck is not a portion of 
combination is formed when this heat the negative film, but that of the sign, 
control means is coupled with the ven- something extraneous of the negative 
turi tube inlet passage employed. film picture. 4 

Remaining Claims Rejected. The decision _ of the _ examiner 

Of the claims appealed only one seems affirmed as to claims 1 to 8, inclusive, : 
to disclose an arrangement of connec- _ As to claims 11, 12 and 13, the deci- 
tions mot revealed in Guthrie. This is | $107. of the examiner is reversed. 
claim 6 which includes, additional to Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
the disclosure of Guthrie, a chamber 40 days. Rule 149. 
for heating the carburetor, a pipe lead- 
ing thereto from the exhaust, a valve in 
the last named pipe, this valve, as well 
as the valve in the exhaust passage, be- 
ing connected to move with the throttle 
valve im the inlet passage. It is thought 
this claim may be allowed but no reason 
is seen for changing the decision of the 
examiners-in-chief with respect to the 
remaining claims. 

There was no invention involved in 
utilizing the heating means of Guthrie 
with the intake manifold claimed in the 
joint application; or to view it the other 
way, there was no invention in substi- 
tuting the intake manifold of the joint 
application for the corresponding ele- 
ment disclosed in the system of Guthrie. 
This is all that is called for by appealed 
claims 1 to5 and 7 to 10, inclusive. 
The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
reversed as to claim 6 and affirmed 
as to the remaining claims, 


is 


Increase Is Shown in Cost 
Of Government in Florida 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
State officials, represented 7.9 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1927, 7.1 per 
cent for 1926, and 10.4 per cent for 
1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 57.7 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1927, 52.1 per cent for 1926, 
and 174 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from in- 
surance and other incorporated compa- 
nies and of sales tax on gasoline, while 
those from nonbusiness licenses com- 
prise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. The sales tax on gasoline 


améunted to $8,816,791 in 1927 and $7,- 


is 
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sensitized plate and such reproduction | 


more than appellant’s specific construc- | 


the lens holder and adapted to swing| 


permits the mirror to reflect the picture | 


<9 


Motion Pictures 


Device for Storing | 
Dry Batteries Held 


To Lack Invention 


Process Is Found to Be Un- 
patentable Over That De- 
scribed in Prior 
Application. 


EX PARTE EDMUND B. WHEELER AND) 
JAMES C. WRIGHT. APPEAL No. 12740, | 
EXAMINERS IN CHIEF OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1680656, was issued to Ed- 
mund B. Wheeler anc James C. Wright, | 
for an improvement in storage of dry 
cells and batteries, on August 14, 1928, 
on application 718559, filed June 7, 1924. | 

The rejection of claims 1 to 7, cover- 
ing a method of preserving electrical) 
energy ina battery which comprises re- 
frigerating the batteries to prevent dis- 
sipation of energy, as being unpatentable 
lover the patent to Krieger, 1508371, was 
affirmed. 

Appellants’ contention that they could 
not make claims 1 and 5 of the Krieger 
patent for interference because the pat- 
|ent contained a feature not shown by ap- | 
| pellants was not sustained for the rea- 
| son that this feature was not present in 
|the claims of the patent but only in the 
| specification. | 

DeWitt C. Tanner and John G. Rob- 
jerts, E. W. Adams and E. V. Griggs, 
attorneys for appellants. | 

Before Examiners-in-Chief Ide, Henry, ! 
jand Ruckman. The decision follows in! 
\ full text: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1! 
jto 7, inclusive, of which the following 
will serve as an example: | 
| “3. The method of preserving elec- 
jtrical energy stored in the form of | 
chemical energy which comprises refrig- | 
jerating the chemical materials in which 
the electrical energy is stored in order | 
to prevent dissipation of the energy 
through undesired and unutilized chem- 
ical action.” | 
| The reference relied upon is: Krieger, | 
1508371, Sept. 9, 1924. | 

All Claims Rejected. | 

This appeal is taken from the decision | 
lof the examiner rejecting all of the| 
claims in the application of Wheeler and ' 
Wright on the patent to Krieger. | 

The claims rejected are seven in num- 
|ber and claim 3 is selected as representa- 
tive. | 
The reference shows as a recepte“'e or 
|container within which dry cells ¢ 3 5at- 
|teries are placed and subjected to a re- | 
frigerating temperature. 

‘ = patentee states, page 1, lines 25 

; to 31: 

“The invention consists in conserving 
the batteries manufactured, in a dry 
place at a low temperature, for example, 
jat about zero centigrade. However, the | 

,conserving temperature varies anywhere 

|from minus 30 degrees to plus 10 de-| 

grees centigrade.” ] 

The claims in the patent are for the 
method of conserving a battery while 
{not 1m use and claim 1 states that the 
method consists in placing the battery 
im a container having a dry insulating 
{material inert with respect to the ele- | 
|ments of the battery and maintaining | 
| the battery at a temperature below 10} 
| degrees centigrade. | 
| Krieger Application Was Earlier. | 
| Applicant’s claims were rejected on! 
ithe patent to Krieger, the application oi | 
| which was filed February 19, 1924, 
|nearly four months prior to the date of | 
filing of applicant’s case. 

Applicants sought to avoid the perti- | 
|nency of Krieger as a reference by filing | 
jan affidavit under Rule 75 to show that! 
| they made the invention prior to the, 
\filing date of the patent application of | 


|overcome the reference since the claims 
of Krieger are for sutstantially the same 
| Invention as claimed by applicants, and | 
|claims 1 and 5 were suggested by the| 
|}examiner and applicants were required | 
to copy these claims within 20 days in| 
| order that an interference might be de- 
| clared. 

Applicants then requested the with- 
drawal of the requirement that they | 
| should copy claims i and 5 of Krieger | 
|for the reason that the Krieger patent is | 
| clearly and definitely limited to the in- 
| vention claimed by applicants in combi- 
nation with another feature which appli- 
jcants do not claim, namely, cold storage 
of the dry cells in a container filed with| 
an insulating material more dry than 
cold air, 
| The request for the withdrawal of the | 
reference was denied by the examiner | 
since Krieger’s claims must be given the 
broadest interpretaticn which they rea- 
sonably will support, attention being | 
called to In re Levy, 531 0.-G., 488. The | 
examiner stated that so far as cold 


Storage Batteries 





storage of batteries is concerned air and 
gas would be equivalents, and the insu- 
lating “medium” of Krieger could well | 
be air. 

| We agiee with the examiner that air | 
at refrigerating or cold storage temper- 
| ature is dry within the meaning of 
| Krieger’s claims, whether dried artiii- 
cially or by the process of refrigeration. 
There is no mention in his claims of 
| artificially drying the insulating medium, 
although means are disclosed in the 
Krieger specification and drawings 
whereby the condition of dryness can be 
attained. Furthermore, dry air is well 
recognized as an insulating medium. 

Furthermore, we must regard the ship 
or warehouse or any similar contrivance 
referred to in applicants’ arguments for 
storing the batteries while being sub- 
jected to subnormal temperatures as a 
container for the batteries. 

The requirement of the examiner that. 
under the practice laid down jn Card and 
Card, C. D. 1904, 383, the claims should 
not be allowed to applicants unless they 
shall prevail in an interference with 
Krieger is considered proper. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 


539,236 in 1926, 
cent. 

There was no_ net indebtedness 
(funded or fixed debt less sinking fund 
assets) on Junc 30, 1927. In 1926 the 
per capita net debt was $0.07 and in 
1917, $0.66. Although the State had 
no funded debt at the close of fiscal 
year 1927, there was a contingent or 
special assessment debt of $10,250,000. 
This was incurred in the interest of the 
Everglades drainage project. As an off- 
set to this indnebtedness there are sink- 
ing fund assets amounting to_ $103,740. 

The assesed valuation of property in 
Florida subject to ad-valorem taxation 
was %$786,064,528; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $5,926,584; and the per 
capita levy, $4.42. In 1926 the per cap- 
ita levy was $5.07, and in 1917, $3.17, 
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, Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


APPEAL AND ERROR: Disposition of Cause: Mandate and Proceedings 
in Lower Court: Construction and Operation: Inclusion of interest in 
Accounting for Value of Oil and other Petroleum Products taken under 
Illegal and Void Lease.—Where mandate of Supreme Court of the United 
States orders a lease of oil lands cancelled on grounds of being fraudulent 
and without authority of law, and directs an accounting of value of oil and 
other petroleum products taken under the lease, held: Mandate is btoad 
enough to direct the inclusion in the accounting of any element of damage 
found to have grown out of the illegal and void contract due plaintiff— 
United States v. Mammoth Oil Company et al. (District Court for the 
District of Wyoming.)—Yearly Index Page 1598, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


[NTEREST: Accounts: Value of Oil Taken from Premises: Cancellation 

of Lease of United States Lands——Where lease of oil lands of United 
States has been orderd cancelled by Supreme Court of the United States 
upon grounds of being fraudulent and without authority of law, and trial 
court directed to take an accounting on part of defendants for value of all 
oil and: other petroleum products taken under said lease, held: United 
States, in an accounting, is entitled to interest upon the monthly accounts 
of oil taken by defendants from premises involved.—United States v. Mam- 
moth Oil Company et al. (District Court for the District of Wyoming.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1598, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


[NTEREST: Accounts: Rate.—In’ an accounting of the value of oil and 

other petroleum products taken from oil lands of the United States, 
held: Any allowance of interest should be at the statutory rate of the 
State in which the premises are located.—United States v. Mammoth Oil 
Company et al. (District’ Court for the District of Wyoming.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1598, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


Patents and Trade Marks 


ATENTS: Interference: Requirement to Make Claims.—Where the 

claims of the reference covered a method of preserving a battery by 
placing it in a container having a dry insulating material inert with respect 
to the elements of the battery and maintaining the battery at a temperature 
below 10 degrees Centigrade, and applicants asserted their inability to make 
the claims because patentee employed means for artificially drying the in- 
sulating medium, which means applicants did not claim, held: The require- 
ment that applicants make the claims was proper; the means for artificially 
drying the insulating medium was not mentioned in the claims of the refer- 
ence. Claims 1-7, Patent 1680656.—Ex parte Wheeler et al. (Examiners- 
in-Chief, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1598, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


PATENTS: Novelty: Photographic Printer for Use in Printing Positive 

Films from Negative Films in the Motion Picture Industry.—Claims 11, 
12 and 13, Patent No. 1680534, covering a photographic negative film having 
an intermediate optical system, means for selectively offsetting the mem- 
bers of the system to throw on any portion of the sensitized film a repro- 
duction of any portion of the image on the negative film, held: Not antici- 
pated by prior art.—Ex parte Garbutt et al. (Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1598, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Definition of Terms: Motion Picture Cameras.—Where the 
Examiner rejected certain claims as being inaccurate and indefinite 
because the terms used did not correspond with those used in the dictionary, 
but the term alleged to be improperly used was defined by applicant in the 
specification, held: The claims were not indefinite or inaccurate for that 
reason.—Ex parte Garbutt et al. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1598, Col. 2 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Invention: Intake Manifolds and Heat Control Therefor.— 
Claims 1-5 and 7-10, Patent No. 1680373, covering an intake manifold 
for an internal combustion engine, said intake manifold being provided with 
a plurality of venturi tubes having annular chambers provided with inlets 
and outlets, a heating jacket surrounding the intake, a valve for throttling 
the exhaust manifold and having control means connecting it with the 
control of the charge forming device, the chambers being designed to collect 
the heavier particles of the charge and vaporize them before returning them 
to the fuel mixture, held: Unpatentable over Guthrie Patent No. 1359168.— 
Ex parte Francis. (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents, Patent Office.) 
Yearly Index Page 1598, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


PATENTS: Invention: Intake Manifolds and Heat Control Therefor.— 

Claim 6, Patent No. 1680373, held: Patentable over Guthrie 1359168, as 
showing in addition to the disclosure of Guthrie, a chamber for heating the 
carburetor, a pipe leading thereto from the exhaust, a valve in the last 
named pipe, this valve, as well as the valve in the exhaust passage, being 
connected to move with the throttle valve in the inlet passage.—Ex parte 
Francis. (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents, Patent Office.)—Yearly 
Index Page 1598, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


RADE MARKS: Similarity: “Sanachina” “Samsonchina.”—The 
notation “Sanachina,” used upon bath tub fixtures, held: Registrable 
over “Samsonchina,” used upon the same class of goods because the com- 
mon portion of the marks; “China,” is descriptive, and the prefixes have 
different means and significance——Baker v. The Trumbull Electric Manu- 
facturing Company. (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents, 1928.)— 
—Yearly Index Page 1598, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


Interest Rate of State in Which Property 
Is Located Held to Prevail in Accounting 


Mammoth Oil Company Must Pay 7 Per Cent Charges on 
Reports of Oil From Wyoming Lease. 


UNrtTeap STATES OF AMERICA, PLAINTIFF,}fendant to the plaintiff under the man- 
v. MAMMOTH OIL COMPANY, SINCLAIR | date of the higher court, 
CrupE Om PURCHASING COMPANY, 
AND SINCLAIR PIPE LINE COMPANY, 
DEFENDANTS. No. 1431 Crviz. IN 
Equity, DistrIcT COURT FOR THE DIs- 
TRICT OF WYOMING. 


This cause was before the District 
Court for a final decree upon the matter 
of accounting by the defendants, follow- 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States ordering the lease 
of oil lands of the United States to one 
defendant cancelled on the grounds of 
being fraudulent and without authority 
of law. 

A controversy arose at the final hear- 
ing relative to the allowance of interest 
to the plaintiff The court held that in 
the accounting the United States was en- 
titled to interest upon the monthly ac- 
counts stated of oil taken from the 
premises involved, at the statutory rate 
in Wyoming, the location of the prem- 
ises. 

Owen J. Roberts and Atlee Pomerene, 
Special Counsel, and Albert D. Walton, 
U. S. District Attorney, for plaintiff; 
G. T. Stanford for defendant Mammoth 
Oil Company. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Kennedy follows: 

The above entitled cause is before the 
court for a final decree upon the matter 
of accouaiing by defendants. The dis- 
pute between the parties has arisen as 
to the allowance of interest to plaintiff. 


Lease Was Cancelled 
On Grounds of Fraud 


The suit involved a lease of oil lands 
executed by the Secretaries of the Navy 
and Interior to the defendant, Mammoth 
Oil Company. The case went to the Su- 
preme Court under writ of certiorari and| other, interest at the legal rate on the 
the trial court was reversed and the} money, or on the value of the property, 
lease ordered cancelled upon the grounds lis recoverable from the date of the con- 
of being fraudulent and without authority version, and it is practically immaterial 
of law. The mandate further enjoined’ whether it is allowed as interest or as 
the defendants from trespassing upon the | damages, 
lands in controversy and provided ior} 
this court to take an accounting on the! Colorado, followed by those ef the Su- 
part of the principal defendant for the! preme Court of the United States, have 
value of all oil and other petroleum pro-|established the rule that in actions for 
ducts taken under said iease and contract.| mining and converting ore and in actions 
A decree based upon said mandate was|for the converson of personal property 
entered upon the 29th day of December,|the injured party may recover, under the 
1927, and an accounting ordered. The|statutes of that State, not only the value 
accounting on the part of the defendant| of the property converted, but also a sum 
was made in due course, and after ex- | equal to legal interest thereon from the 
ceptions had been filed thereto on behalf | time of the conversion; and this rule ap- 
of the plaintiff, counsel for the parties plies although the damages sued for are 
agreed upon the principal amount which, unliquidated.” 
should be due and owing from the de- This case would seem to dispose pé 


which was 
' stipulated to be $2,294,597.74. Counsel 
for plaintiff now maintain that they 
should in addition be entitled to interest 
upon the monthly accounts stated of oil 
taken from the premises involved, prior 
to the receivership. The defendant Man- 


moth Oil Company resists the allowance 
of interest and memorandum briefs have 
been filed by both parties setting forth 
their contentions, 


The points suggested by counsel for 


of interest appear to be substantially as 
follows, although no authorities are cited: 
1. That the bill of complaint does not 
demand interest and therefore the relief 
should not be broader than the prayer 
and the bill itself. 2. That the mandate 
of the Supreme Court does not require 
the fliction of an additional penalty by 
way of interest. 3. That no interest 
ages, as here. 4. That if interest should 
be allowed it ought to be at the prevai 
ing rate throughout the United States of 


rate in Wyoming of seven per cent. 
Interest Not Asked 
Is Contention ' 


As to the first contention, that the 
bill does not ask for interest, it would 
appear that this point is fairly answered 
by a case in the Eighth Circuit, in an 
opinion by Judge Sanboyn in New Dun- 
derberg Mining Co. v. Old, 97 Fed. 150. 
The gist of the opinion is stated in 
the syllabus in the following language: 

“Generally, when one has wrongfully 
converted the money or property of an- 


“er 


COMMENT 


defendant in opposition to the allowance | 


should be allowed upon unliquidated dam- ! 
1-| 


six per cent, rather than the statutory! 


The decisions of the supreme court of |] 
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Trade Marks 


Names ‘Sanachina’ 
For Bath Fixtures 
Is Given Approval 


Found Not Likely to Be Con- 
fused With Trade Mark 
*Samsonchina”’ on 
Similar Goods. 


BAKER V. THE TRUMBULL ELEcTRIC MAN- 
UFACTURING COMPANY. OPPOSITION No. 
7155, First ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
OF PATENTS. 

The notation “Sanachina,” used upon 
bath tub fixtures, was held registrable 
over the trade mark “Samsonchina,” 
used upon the same class of goods, since 
the common portion of the two marks 
“china” is merely descriptive and the 
two prefixes have different meanings. 
| Kenyon & Kenyon for Baker. Robert 
| Starr Allyn for The Trumbull Electric 
| Manufacturing Company. 
| Appeals from Examiner of Interfer- 
} ences. 
| The full text of the decision of First 
| Assistant Comrnissioner Kinnan follows: 
| This case comes on for review, on 
| appeal of the opposer, Stephen D. Baker, 
| of the decision of the examiner of trade 
| mark interferences dismissing the oppo- 
| Sition and adjudging the applicant, The 
Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Com- 
j pany, entitled to the registration for 
| which it has applied. 

Use on Bath Fixtures. 

The applicant seeks registration of 
| the notation “Sanachina” used upon bath 
tub fixtures of the character recited in 
detail in the application. The opposer 
alleges adoption and use from a date 
long prior to that claimed by the appli- 
cant company of the trade mark “Sam- 
sonchina” used upon the same class of 
| goods and refers to ownership of trade 
eae No. 159271, issued September 26, 

Neither party has taken testimony but 
| briefs have been filed. The applicant in- 
cludes in its brief reference to a number 
;of registrations prior to that granted 
the opposer which disclose the use of a 
notation “San” or “Sani” as a prefix 
;for various trade mark notations used 
}in connection with goods other than 
those upon which the parties to the case 
jat bar use their respective trade marks. 
| These prior notices of registration are 
| not pleaded in the answer. While this 
| Office may take judicial notice of the 
|fact of registration of these marks yet 
| the Office has no information as to 
| whether any pf them are still in use or 


| whether all of them have been aban- 
| doned. 


| Suffix is Descriptive. 

As was stated by the examiner, the 
| common portion of the two marks, 
| “China,” is merely descriptive of the 
| goods and neither party has any ex- 
|Clusive rights in connection with such 
| word. The two prefixes, since both 
| marks are written as a single notation, 
have different meanings or significances, 
| and have different letters which are dif- 
jferent in number. While there is a 
| slight similarity when the two notations 
| are looked at in’ their entirety, yet it is 
| believed this similarity is due more to 
, the presence of the common descriptive 
| word than to the similarity of the pre- 
| fixes. As suggested by the applicant 
;company, “Sana” suggests sanitary 
while “Samson” suggests strength. It 
| is believed there is no probability of con- 
|fusion by purchasers who exercise any 
,care at all if the two marks appear upon 
the same goods in the same market. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences dismissing the op- 
position and adjudging the applicant 
company entitled to the registration for 
which it has applied is affirmed. 

August 13, 1928. . 


the first and third points above men- 


tioned. / 


| As to the second point, that the man- 
date of the Supreme Court does not spe- 
cifically direct the matter of collection 
of interest and that therefore it should 
not be included in the accounting, I am 
of the opinion that under the provisions 
of the mandate providing for an ac- 
; counting for the value of all oil and 
petroleum products taken under the 
lease, this case is broad enough to in- 
clude any element of damage found to 
| have grown out of the illegal and void 
—- bo =~ plaintiff, provided, in a 
case o is character inter i - 
'efly allowable. en 
i As to the fourth contention, that the 
jinterest should be at six per cent if 
;allowed at all rather than seven, I am 
| of the opinion that inasmuch as the 
| Property is located in the State of Wy- 
| oming that the rate of interest, all other 
things being equal, should follow the 
| Statutory rate in that State. 

| An examination of the authorities 
leads | the court to the conclusion that 
‘this is a suit in which inteyest should 
, be allowed. The general principle is laid 
;down in 33 C. J. page 182, in the follows 
ing language: 


, Authorities Quoted 
| On Interest Allowance 
iG “Courts of equity, in decreeing or re- 
fusing interest, generally follow the law: 
and, on the other hand, it has been said 
| that courts of law are sometimes af- 
| fected by equitable considerations in the 
allowance of interest. Nevertheless, in- 
terest is sometimes allowed by courts 
of equity, in the exercise of a sound dis- 
cretion, when it would not be recover- 
able at law. These courts, it is said, will 
allow or withhold interest as under all 
| the circumstances of the case would seem 
mene suet just, except in cases where 
interest is recover 
ae erable as a matter of 
The Supreme Court 
Perea, 168 U. S. 311, at 
ao defendant has, w 
right or title, taken moneys b i 
to the estate of a lisoaaae nine eae 
converted them substantially to his own 
use, while denying the right of the ad- 
ministrator of such estate to the posses- 
sion thereof. He is properly charged, at 


! 


in Harrison vy, 
page 324, says: 
ithout the least 
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AvTHorIzeD STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Nations Urged to Give 


To Foreign Opinions on Tariff Changes 


Committee of League Favors 


Are Presentep Herein, Berna 
By THe Unitep States Dazi- 


Consideration 


Study of Effects of Revisions 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


cast national tariffs without taking ac- 
count of the repercussions that the rates 
or conditions of these tariffs may exer- 
cise on international trade, and that the 
various States, however anxious they 
may be to adapt their tariffs, in an au- 
tonomous fashion, to their financial or 
economic needs, cannot however, establish 
them without taking account of the ob- 
stacles to trade in general which may re- 
sult from them. But while some of its 
members considered that the procedure 


for this purpose ought to be that of ne-| 
gotiations resulting in an exchange of | 


tariff guarantees, the opposite opinion 
has been expressed that tariff treaties 
were incompatible with the ideas and the 
practice of certain States which claim the 
right to legislate at their will in these 
matters on condition that they apply 
their tariff laws without discrimination 


in any way to the detriment of any! 


country. 
In short, the Committee, in its study of 


this question, and other aspects of com- | 


mercial policy, has found itself faced 
with the conflict of the two conceptions 


and the two methods which co-exist in| 


Europe of which the one, that of Central 
Europe, is that of negotiable tariffs re- 
ducible by agreement, and the other, 
which is that chiefly of the Anglo-Saxon 
countries, regards tariffs as measures of 
internal order which are not susceptible 
of adaptation by agreement. 

It is in favor of the first system that 
the two Rapporteurs on Contractual 
Methods have deliberately pronounced 
themselves, in putting on the same foot- 
ing autonomous tariffs reducible by 
agreement and double-column tariffs on 
condition, however, that their minimum 
rates are susceptible of contractual adap- 
tation. They declare, moreover, that, as 
concerted action by States in tariff mat- 
ters is necessary in order that tariffs 
may be modified or stabilized by agree- 
ment, the system of “intangible” tariffs 
is contrary to the common action which 
was recommended by the Economic Con- 
ference of 1927. 

The two Rapporteurs having declared 
themselves in favor of the systems which 
ean alone in principle make it possible 
for States to negotiate the amount of 
and to seek the reduction and conven- 
tional consolidation of customs duties, 
proposed in addition: 

(a) That States should refrain from 
putting into force tariffs included in this 
system before having proceeded to nego- 


tiations in virtue of which they might be | 


brought into harmony with the interests 
of other countries; 

(b) That they undertake to revise 
their tariff rates on the termination of 
the negotiations in order to proceed with 
the modifications necessary to harmonize 
them with the reductions effected by 
means of the agreements. 

The discussion which has taken place 
in the Committee has brought out the 
fact that, although the choice that these 
two Rapporteurs had made between the 
tariff methods in force today and the 
guarantees with which they proposed to 
surround them were in every way con- 
sistent with their mandate, there was 
nevertheless no possibility of getting 
support for their conclusions from a cer- 
tain number of countries which practice 
the docrtine of “intangible” tariffs and 
which, by this fact, exclude both the re- 
duction and the stabilization of their 
rates. 


On the whole, the Committee was of | 


the opinion that the doctrine and practice 
of these countries was not opposed to 
the resolutions of the Geneva Conference, 
as long at least as their tariffs were es- 
tablished with the moderation recom- 
mended by this Conference and as long 
as they accordingly offered to other 
countries advantages which were a mat- 


ter of congratulation rather than ob- | 


stacles of which they would have reason 
to complain. 

The Committee was, however, of 
opinion that the policy of those States 


Rate in State Property 


Is Located Held to Prevail | 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
least, with the usual interest without in- 
vestigation into the question of what 
profits he may have made.” 

In Sebastian Bridge District v. Hed- 
rick, 4 Fed. (2d) 346 (8 C. C. A.) the 
general principle of allowing interest in 
suits in equity and the reasons therefor 
are summarized in the following lan- 
guage, at page 349: 

“But, aside from this, this is a pro- 
ceeding in equity, and it is always in the 
discretion of the chancellor whether to 
allow interest. We fail to find any abuse 
of that discretion. When the district was 
required to pay the contractor at the com- 
pletion of the bridge, it was deprived of 
the use of that money, which it had 
borrowed by issuing‘ interest-bearing 
bonds, as authorized by the act creating 
the district. But for the default of the 
contractor and the wrongful delay by 
reason of this extended litigation, the 
district could have been saved this inter- 
est. Jones v. United States, 258 U. S. 
40, 49, 42 S. Ct. 218; Cooper v. Hill, 94 
F. 582, 588, 36 C. C. A. 402 and authori- 
ties there cited; Equitable Trust Co. v. 
Central Trust Co., 145 Tenn. 148, 239 S. 
WW, 40." 

As to the equities of the parties under 
the principles announced, it may be ob- 
served that had the lease been ordered 
cancelled by the Supreme Court solely 
upon the ground that it was executed 
without authority of law, this suit might 
then be fairly recognized as one in which 
interest should not be allowed, but inas- 
muct as that decision is based also upon 
the fraudulent acts of the defendant, the 
controversy is placed in the same legal 
catagory as a wrongful conversion of 
property in which the discretion of the 
court should be exercised in favor of the 
plaintiff. New Dunderberg Mining Co. v. 
Old, supra. As interest is usually com- 
puted and allowed, it is added to the 
principal amount and merged in the final 
decree or judgment of the court and 
then the entire amount found to be due 
‘becomes a judgment which bears interest 
at the statutory rate. In my opinion this 
would be the orderly and usual method 
of disposing of the matter here, as it 
‘should be presumed that the decreed 
‘judgment would be paid upon entry. But 
‘Inasmuch as counsel for paintiff have 


‘tendered a decree asking in addition to | 
‘the principal amount, the interest to be | 
allowed upon the computed monthly bal- | 
‘ances until the same is paid, such will 
be the action of the court in this case. | 
The tendered decree will be entered ac- | 


cordingly as of this date, reserving to 
defendant proper exceptions, 
August 17, 1928, 


On Other Countries. : | 
| 
| 
| 


which, having established tariffs intol- 
erable for other countries, refuse to 
contemplate their reduction through | 
negotiations or otherwise, or impose re- 
peated variations of duty in relation to | 
the trade of other countries, is incom- | 
patible with the resolutions of the Ge- | 
neva Conference and with the commer- | 
cial policy which it has proclaimed. 

The Committee was therefore of opin- | 

}ion that it need not consider the case of | 
tariffs so equitable that they do not 
justify any demand for negotiations, but | 
that some assurances should be sought | 
{from the countries which take advantage 
of their Customs autonomy and bf their 
tariff liberty to raise or modify their ; 
tariffs, when international trade is con- | 
sidered to suffer thereby. For this pur- 
pose, without wishing to suggest that 
those countries which practice the doc- | 
trine of tariffs which are “intangible” 
by means of negotiations and which are | 
{continuously modifiable by means of au- 
tonomous measures, should abandon 
|their principles or their course, the Com- | 
|mittee was nevertheless of opinion: 
(1) That they should be ready to ex- | 
|amine the representatives of States which 
might consider they were harmed by the | 
|measures taken by them; 

(2) That, so far as they find it pos- 
sible, they should introduce their tariffs 
for substantial periods since they declare 
that it is impossible for them to fix their | 
tariffs by agreement. 

The Committee next directed its at- 
}tention to the conditions of application | 
of socalled “tariffs of negotiation,” that | 
is to say, autonomous tariffs reducible | 
|by agreement or double-column tariffs | 
| which do not exclude conventional adap- | 
| tation. 

In this respect, it was unanimous in 
| recognizing: | 

(1) That the margin for negotiation | 
|which, by reason of peculiar post-war | 
|conditions and in consequence of the 
!necessity in which certain States find 
|themselves of opposing their autonomous 
tariffs to the general tariffs of certain 
jother States, has remained unduly ex- 
aggerated should be reduced so far as | 
possible to a more moderate proportion | 
so that, while leaving to commercial ne- | 
gotiations a necessary freedom of move- | 
ment, it does not cause them to degen- 
erate into an intolerable bargaining at | 
j}once dangerous for those who practice 
jit and for those against whom it is di- 
rected. 

(2) That tariff negotiations should, | 
as a general proposition, precede the , 
|application of the tariffs in order that | 
tariffs increased with a view to nego- | 
tiations may not encumber international | 
trade before having been moderated by | 
| the negotiations. . 
(3) That tariffs should be widely con- 
{solidated; that agreements should be 
|eoncluded for a sufficiently long term 
iso that those States contracting on the 
|basis of negotiable tariffs do not find | 
|themselves suddenly submitted to a 
regime different from that on which | 
{they had concluded their agreements by 
jreason of modifications arising in con- | 
sequence of the expiration of the de- | 
jnunciation of agreements concluded with | 
third parties. | 

(4) That the practice of negotiable | 
tariffs should not exclude the adoption | 
|of long-period tariffs and that, when a | 
contractual statute has been established | 
on the basis of a tariff submitted to ne- | 
gotiation before being applied, it is nec- 
essary to avoid incessant changes being 
made in this statute by the variation of 
the tariff on which it is founded. | 

It has seemed in fact that, the re- | 
quirements of international trade hav- | 
ing been satisfied, the States must re- | 
main sole judges of measures which 
should be dictated only by their national 
economy. | 





! 





Enlisted Men Named | 


| To Naval Academy : 


| —_———_ | 
| Ninety-four Marines and Sailors | 
Pass Entrance Tests. | 


a et ee | 
Ninety-four enlisted men of the Navy} 
fand Marine Corps have successfully | 
|passed the entrance examinations for) 
the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, and wi.l enter the Academy 
this year, according to an announcement 
August 23 by the Department of the} 
Navy. The full text of. the announce-| 


ment follows: 

List of Midshipmen appointed from 
the Enlisted Personnel of the Navy and 
Marine Cozps, entering i1e Naval Acad- 
emy, 1928: 

John D. Akstull, Manchester, N. H. 

John F. Anderson, Youngstown, O. 

George L. Bellinger, Oneida, N. Y. 

Jack A. Binns, Long Beach, Calif. 

Horace N. Broyles, Tampa, Fla. 
| Edward E. Burrowes, Independence, 
i Kas, 

Arthur D. Caley, Rochester, N. Y. 

Clifford M. Campbell, Colville, Wash. 

Earl S. Coleman, Long Beach, Calif. 

Paul J. J. Connor, Springfield, Mass. 

George Corson, Mariners Harbor, N. Y. 

William L. Culbertson, Jr., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Frank M. Davis, Toppenish, Wash. 

William J. Dimietrijevic, Cleveland, O. 

Harry H. Dreany, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Clark M. Ellis, Omro, Wis. 

William K. Enright, Greeley, Colo. 

Sidney A. Ernst, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

John F, Fairbanks, Jr., Quincy, Mass. 

Marion A. Fawcett, Longansport, Ind. 

Dale R. Frakes, Magnolia, Minn. 

Scott K. Gibson, Seattle, Wash. 

John N. Gilligan, Yorkville, Ill. 

Arthur A. Goodhue, Saugus, Mass. 

Edward E. Greene, San Diego, Calif. 

Richard V. Gregory, Sutherland, Va. 

Albert E. Hanson, Elmhurst, Il. 

Thomas G. Hardie, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Harvey H. Head, Athens, Ga. 

Joseph F. Hendrickson, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles Hitchcock, New York, N. Y. 

David E. Hughes, Ocean Beach, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Ralph M. Hume, Newport, R. I. 

Charles S. Hutchings, Deland, Fla. 

George L. Hutchinson, Grand Junction, 
| Colo. 

Herbert L. Jukes, Levy Ark. 
Robert H. Kashower, Los 
| Calif. 

George W. Kehl, Waco, Tex. 
David F. Kinert, Vancouver, Wash. 
Henry T. Klinksiek, Joplin, Mo. 
Robert J. Luwrence, Saratoga, N. Y. 
Kenneth P. Letts, Flushing, Mich. 
Kenneth Loveland, Logan, Utah. 
Thomas P. Lowndes, Raleigh, N. C. 
Roland O. Lucier, Whitefish, Mont. 
Louis W. Mang, Annapolis, Md. 

Max C. Mather, Toledo, O. 

lloyd H. McAlpine, Danvers, Mass. 
John W. McCalla, Heardmont, Ga‘ 
David H. McDonald, McKenzie, Tenn. 








Angeles, 





Henry G. Munson, San Diego, Calif. 

Charlton L. Murphy, Jr., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Jacob C, Myers, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 


of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which wi'l enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921. 1923— 


Compilation of Statistics on Employment 


And Wages Facilitated by State Cooperation 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Sixty-Eighth Article—Collection of Employment Data. 


ln these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


By Ethelbert Stewart, 


Commissicner of Labor Statistics. 


Cooperation with the States. 
MONG the more prominent instances of co- 
operation between the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the United States Department of 
Labor and the various States should be men- 

tioned the volume of employment and payroll informa- 
tion which is published monthly. From the selected 
establishments are secured the number of names on 
that payroll which is nearest to the 15th of each month, 
together with the total amount of wages paid on that 
payroll. This refers to wage earners only, as the cleri- 
cal and administrative forces are not included. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics began the collection 
and publication of employment and payroll figures for 
manufacturing industries, on a small scale, in October, 
1915. The scope of the work was greatly enlarged 
during the last half of 1922. The monthly reports at 
present cover nearly 11,000 establishments in 54 of the 
leading industries of the United States. These estab- 
lishments normally employ more than 3,000,000 people 
whose total earnings in one week are more than $80,- 
000,000. The monthly reports received cover between 
40 and 508 per cent of the total employes in each 
selected industry in each State. 

~ * * 


FrRroM the establishment reports received a table is 

made showing the number of employes and the 
amount paid out in wages in the current month, and 
the preceding month, in identical establishments. Such 
figures are presented by industries and by geographical 
districts. From these figures index numbers for em- 
ployes and wages are computed month by month and 
the index is continued over a period of years. From 
the figures the Bureau computes the change in per 
capita earnings also, and additional items on the form 
call for information concerning wage adjustments and 
part-time. 


Certain statistics of employment in manufacturing 
industries were collected by the United States Bureau 
of the Census and by State bureaus in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Ohio and New York, prior to the entrance 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
the field. New York, however, was the only State 
that collected current monthly figures. The other 
States and the Census collected monthly figures, but 
the collection was made annually, not monthly. 


Publication of the New York employment data was 
begun in June, 1915, and by the time the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics expanded the scope of its 
study in 1922, Illinois, Wisconsin and Massachusetts 
also were prepared to collect employment data. 

* * ~ 


THE prospect of making arrangements with the State 

agencies already in the field to furnish the Fed- 
eral Bureau with copies of employment data collected 
by them, thereby sparing employers a duplication of 
report, and of inducing other States to undertake sim- 
ilar inquiry, seemed highly desirable. 


To consummate such cooperation it was necessary 
that the State agencies should agree to collect the 
data which the Federal Bureau would gather for itself 
so that all reports coming to the Federal Bureau would 
be on the same basis and permit the publishing of 


ployment work was expanded to some four times its 
previous dimensions, arrangements were made with 
the State Labor Departments of New York, Illinois 
and Wisconsin whereby those agencies agreed to fur- 
nish the Bureau of Labor Statistics with copies of the 
employment reports which they collected for their 
own use, using for this purpose a questionnaire similar 
to the Bureau’s own form. 


Similar arrangements were made with Massachu- 
setts in September, 1922, with Maryland in October, 
1922, with California in September, 1924, and with New 
Jersey in August, 1926. 


* * * 


THE States cooperating with the Federal Bureau col- 
~. lect data from a much larger number of estab- 
lishments than are wanted by the Federal Bureau, 
as this Bureau must keep a proper proportion as be- 
tween cooperating and noncooperating States. It 
would, of course, be highly desirable to have all States 
collect employment data, tabulate the figures, and send 
their totals to the Federal Bureau to combine into a 
grand total. 


This, however, is but a distant vision of what may 
come. The Federal Bureau hopes to enlarge its field 
of inquiry in noncooperating States, and if this can be 
accomplished, more data collected by the States already 
cooperating can be used by the Federal Bureau. 


The number of establishments for which reports 
are received from the several States runs about as 
follows: New York, 700; Illinois, 450; Wisconsin, 225; 
Massachusetts, 675; Maryland, 185; California, 325; 
New Jersey, 350. 


The number varies slightly from month to month, as 
every month there are a few establishments that fail 
to report or do not report in time. Establishments 
reporting directly to the Federal Bureau occasionally 


fail in this matter. 
* * * 


NE other State desired to cooperate with the Federal 
Bureau but a canvass of the employers of that 
State already reporting to this Bureau disclosed the 
fact that a majority of these employers, while willing 
to furnish payroll statistics to this Bureau, were averse 
to letting their State labor department have access 
to these data. Therefore, negotiations perforce were 
dropped. Another State suggested cooperation, but 
later dropped negotiations. 


Cooperation has some objection. Receiving from 
the States copies of reports sent by establishments to 
the States places the Federal Bureau out of direct 
contact with the establishment. Further, the States, 
like the Federal Bureau, are handicapped in having in- 
sufficient money and clerks to speed the work. 


Another point of objection is that if a State, owing 
to a change of administration, should change the per- 
sonnel of the bureau collecting employment data, the 
benefits of experience would be lost and at least some 
change in policy would be likely to follow. 


Cooperation is desirable, however, for other rea- 
sons. The first one is that it saves establishments 
the trouble of making two reports, one to the State 
and one to the Federal Bureau. Another point in favor 
of cooperation is that the States can often keep in 
close personal touch with the reporting establishments 
and if need be follow up belated reports by sending 
out their agents to make inquiry in person from the 
establishment, 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 27, the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart, will dis- 
cuss the cooperation of the Department of 


N 


totals including all the States. 


In July, 1922, when the scope of the Bureau’s em- 


Labor with States in collecting union wage 


statistics. 
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Captain B. M. Chiswell 
Assigned to New Post 


Captain B. M. Chiswell, United States 
Coast Guard, Senior officer at Coast 


| Guard Headquarters, has just been _ap- 


pointed Assistant Commandant by Rear 
Admiral Billard, Commandant, it was 
stated orally at Coast Guard Headquar- 
ters August 24, 

Captain Chiswell is the first to oc- 
cupy the new post of Assistant Com- 
mandant, it was explained, and in the 
absence of the Commandant will be des- 
ignated as Acting Commandant. Captain 
Chiswell entered the Coast Guard as ca- 
det in 1894 and 22 years of his service 
were spent at sea. He ranks sixth on 
the list of Captains. 


Terrell A. Nisewaner, Boise, Id. 

William T. Patridge, Jr., Washing- 
ton, D. C. \ 

Charles E. Perkins, Wendell, N. C. 

Everett L. Phares, Baltimore, Md. 

Ray M. Pitts, Breckenridge, Tex. 

William H. Pragnel], Jr., Honesdale, Pa. 

Howard R. Prince, Chickamauga, Ge. 

Luther S. Pugh, Custer, 0 

John W. Ramey, Stanford, Ky. 

James V. Reilly, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Albert E. Hanson, Elmhurst, Il. 

James F. Richards, Wellsburg, W. Va. 

George R. Rogers, Okeechobee, Fla. 

Charles Rosen, Kansas City, Kas. 

Jack Roudebush, Glendale, Calif. 

Frederick R. Schreiter, Leominster, 


Mass. 


William P. Schroeder, Iron Moun- 


tain, Mich. 


Ethan A. Scott, San Antonio, Tex. 
Joster J. Sedore, Big Falls, Minn. 
George H. Selin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
William C. Shellberg, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Paul J. Shovestul, Clearfield, Pa. 
Harry Sosnoski, Lorain, O. 
John O. Speer, Crafton, Pa. 
Wilford T. Stannard, Clinton, Conn. 
Marvin T. Starr, Medical Lake, Wash. 
Ennis W. Taylor, Lelia Lake, Tex. 
James A. Thomas, Columbus, O. 
Harvey C. Tschrgi, Grundy Center, Iowa. 
Magruder H. Tuttle, Lenoir, N. C. 
Donald F. Van de Water, Hyde Park, 
y 


William V. Vanous, Annapolis, Md. 
Alfred G. Ward, Theodore, Ala. 

Donald H. Webster, Denver, Colo. 
Robert H. Wheeler, Worcester, Mass. 
Clarence M. White, Jr., Annapolis, Md. 
Vaughan B. Williford, Montgomery, Ala. 
John J. Willson, Waterloo, Ia. 
Frederick W. Wolsioffer, Atlantic City, 


N. J. 


Harold C. York, Kennebunk, Me. 
William T, Zink, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 


Warrant Officer Thomas E. O'Neill, Fort 
|Hayes, O., is retired from active service. 

1st Lieut. William D. Schas, Inf., from 
Fort Haunchuca, Ariz., to Cmp. Harry J. 
Jones, Ariz. 

Master Sergt. James V. McKay, Office 
of the Chief of Infantry will be placed 
upon the retired list at Washington, D. C. 


1st Lieut. John William Stafford, Signal 
|Corms Res., to active duty at Wright Field, 
|Dayton, O. 

Capt. Lawrence J. I. Barret, Inf., from 
Fort Eustis, Va., to report to office of Chief 
Coordinator for duty. 

1st Lieut. Thomas J. Ford, Inf., detailed 
in the Chemical Warfare Service. 

Capt. William J. Shaal, Jr., Field Art., 
| from Shawnee, Okla., to Fort Sill, Okla. 

Capt. Joseph I. Lambert, Cav., from 
Presidio of Monteroy, Calif., to Athens, 
Ga. 


1st Lieut. Lawrence G. 
orders of August 15 amended: 
Mafia, Ga. 

Maj. Joseph C. Hatie, Inf., 
Sheridan, Ill., to Chicago, Il. 

Maj. Robert K. Alcott, Inf., from in- 
structor in Illinois National Guard, Chi- 
cago, Ill., to report to commanding gen- 
eral of the Sixth Corps Area for assign- 
ment to duty. 

The promotion of each of the following- 
named officers is announced: Q. M. C.: 
Charles A. Meals, Maj. to Lieut. Col.; Rus- 
sell W. Goodyear, Ist Lieut. to Capt.; Cav.: 
Oliver L. Haines, Capt. to Maj.; Field Art.: 
David S. Babcock, 2nd Lieut. to Ist Lieut.; 
Inf.: Edwin J. Nowlin, Lieut. Col. to Col.; 
Mathew S. Thomlinson, Maj. to Lieut. 
Col.; Joseph A. Atkins, Maj. to Lieut. 
Col.; Robert S. Van Vliet, jr.. Capt. to 
Maj.; James J. Carnes, 2nd Lieut. to 1st 
Lieut.; Joseph W. Boone, 2nd Lieut. to 1st 
Lieut.; Hugh C. Johnson, 2nd Lieut. to 
1st Lieut.; Air Corns: Lewis R. P. Reese, 
1st Lieut. to Capt.; Byron T. Burt, jr., 
1st Lieut. to Capt.: Earle G. Harper, 1st 
Lieut. to Capt.; James M. Fitzmaurice, 
2nd Lieut. -~ --* Lieut, 

The promotion of 1st Lieut. Harold G. 
Ott, Dental Corrs, to the grade of Capt., 
is announced. 

Maj. Ludson F. Worsham, E. C., from 
Memphis, Tenn., to report by letter to 
commanding general of the Fourth Corps 
Area for instructions. 
| Capt. Royden K. Fisher, Inf., from Fort 
|D. A. Russell, Wyo., to Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Capt. Jerry V. Matejka, Signal Corps, 
from office of Ass't. Sec’'y. of War, Wash- 
ington, D. C.. to report to senior instruc- 
tor, Signal Corps. Washington, D. C. 

Warrant Officer Everett Workman to 


Smith, Cav., 
to Cmp. 


from Fort 





| Army Orders | | 


( 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. Henry G. Shonerd, det. 15th Nav. 
Dist. To off. Hydro., Navy Dept. 


Comdr. Ralph R. Stewart, det. Co. U. S. 
\* King. To U. S. S. Medusa. 


Comdr. Bruce R. Ware, det. R. S. San 
}Fran. To list Nav. Dist. 

Lieut. Comdr. Charles G. Halpine, det. 
V. O. Sad., 2S (U. S. S. Arkansas) Airc. 
\Sqd., Sectg., Flt. To Co. V. S. Sqd., 5S, 
|Aire. Sqd., Setg. Fleet. 

Lieut. Comdr. 
|To command U. 8S. Corry. 

Lieut. Simon Jacobs, det. U. S. S. Pa- 
ltoka. To N. Y., Wash., D. C. 

Lieut. John K. Lynch, det. U. S. S. 
Langley. To N. T. &, San Diego. 

Lieut. Walton W.~Smith, det. N. A. S. 
Pensocola, Fla. To V. S. Sad., 3B, Airc 
Saqds., Battle Fleet. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Arleigh A. Burke, det. aide 
and flag lieut. on staff, Fit., Base Force. 
To U. S. S. Procyon. 

Lieut. Comdr. Irving W. Jacobs (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Boston. To Guardia Na- 
cional, Nicaragua. 

Lieut. Comdr. Richard C. Satterlee 
(M. C.), det. Nav. Sta. Guam. To R. S. 
San Fran. 

Lieut. James K. Gordon (M. C.), det. 
Nav. Hosp., New York. To Nav. Hosp., 
Norfolk, Va. 

Lieut. Harry A. Keener (M. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Gold Star. To R. 8. San Fran. 

Lieut. John B. Daniels (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Torp. Sta., Newport, R. I. To Nav. Trng. 
Sta., Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. Harry T. Newman (C. C.), det. 
Asst. to Suptg. Constr. Beth., Shipbldg. 
Corps., Quincy, Mass. To Navy Yard, 
Phila., Pa. 

Lieut. Joseph M. Simms (C. C.), det. Bd. 
Insp. and Survey, Navy Dept. To Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Lieut. Robert Velz (C. C.), det. Navy 
Yard, New York. To Navy Yard, Pearl 
Harbor, T. H. 





Mitchell Field, N. Y., upon completion of 
present tour of foreign service. 

Warrant Officer Edward D. Stokes, from 
Mitchel Field, N. Y., to Hawaiian Dept. 

Ist Lieut. Arthur L. Moore, Inf., from 
Camp Harry J. Jones, Douglas, Ariz., to 
Fort Crook, Neb. 

2nd Lieut. Samuel A. Dickson, Inf., 
jtransferred to the Field Art., from Fort 
McKinely, Me., to Madison Barracks, N. Y. 

ist Lieut. Albert J. Fox, Q. M. C., orders 
of May 10 amended: to Denver, Colo. 

Each of the following-named Field Art. 
officers fro Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to 
station indicated after his name: Second 
Lieut. Thomas A. Doxey, jr., to Fort Sill, 
Okla.; Second Lieut. Thomas G. Mcul- 
lough, Field Art., Fort Sill, Okla. 
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Bartlett, Mrs. Alice (Hunt), ed. The anthol- 
ogy of cities, edited by Alice Ht Bart- 
lett. 246 p. London, E. Macdonald, Itd., 
1927. 28-17710 
Blachly, Clarence Dan. Poems, by . . . 158 p. 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C., Wash- 
ington college press 28. 28-17694 
Blackintor, Mrs. *' ra J. God speaks from 
the sky in open vision; a message to 
the churches based upon the parable of 
the ten virgins referring to the second 
coming of Christ. 127 p. Los Angeles, 
West coast pub. co., 1927. 28-17683 
Chambers, Bertram Mordaunt. Salt junk, 
naval reminiscences, 1881-1906, by Admiral 
B. M. Chambers, C. B., illustrated with 
sketches by the aut’ pr. 362 p., illus. Lon- 
don. Constable, 1927. 28-17688 
Dunsterville, Lionel Charles. Stalky’s 
remir‘scences. 298 p. London, J. Cape, 
1928. 28-17689 
Elmira college. Library. The library, Elmira 
college, Elmir2z, New York, the pioneer 
college -wr women founded 1855. (Elmira 
college bulletin. vol. xviii, no. iv. June, 
1927.) 16 p., illus. Elmira, N. Y., 1927. 
28-17675 


London, J. Murray, 1926. 28-17720 
Fraser, Douglas Clifford. Through the 
Congo Basin. 283 p. London, H. Jenkins, 
1927. 28-17690 
Gallagher, Elizabeth Lucy. Musical non- 
sense primer for all children under! 
eighty, by ... illustrated by Dic Loscalzo. 
39 p., illus. New York city, Elizabeth L. 
Gallagher, 1928. 28-17503 | 
Galston, Arthur. Security syndicate opera- | 
tions; organization, management and ac- 
counting, by Arthur Galston ... written 
under the auspices of the Investment 
bankers association of America—Pub- 
lications committee. Rev. and enl. ed.} 
205 p. N. Y., Ronald press co., 1928. 
28-17255 
Gray, Cecil. The history of music, by 
Cecil Gray. (The history of civilization. 
Subject histories.) 284 p. N. Y., Knopf, 
1928. 28-17505 
The Glidden company, Cleveland. Retail 
“ store manual. 41 p. Cleveland, O., The| 
Glidden co., 1928. 28-17717 
Gue, Belle Willey. Washington, the pio er; 
a drama. 133 p., illus. San Diego, Calif., 
The Canterbury co., 1928. 28-17692 | 
Harper, Wilhelmina. Treasure trails. . } 
Helps for the teacher, by ... and Aymer 
Jay Hamilton. 1 v. N. Y., Macmillan, | 
1928, 28-17260 
Huntington, Thomas Waterman, ed. The 
Italiana bibliography; an approach to a' 
comprehensive selected record of books 
in the English lan uage relcting to Italy, 
edited by T. W. Huntington, jr. 1 v. 
N. Y., Brentano’s, 1928. 28-26247 
Hyett, Ernest. ... “Musings o’ mine.” (The | 
Stiatford poets.) 40 p. Boston, The Strat- 
ford co., 1928. 28-17695 
Kates, Philip. The two swords; a study of 
the union of chvrch and state. (Benedic- 
tine historical monographs, iii.) 48 p. 
Washington, D. C., St. Anselms, priory, 
1928. 28-17715 
Knight, Emerson B., inc., Indianapolis. An 
unbiased study of Hartford, Connecticut 
and small towns. 42 p., illus. Hartford, 
The Hartford times, 1928. 28-17716 
Krishnamurti, Jiddu. . - The immortal 
friend. 61 p. N. Y., B-ni & Liveri~ht, 
1928. 28-17691 
League of nations. . . Advisory commis- 
sion for the protection and welfare of 
children and young people. Traffic in 
women and children committee. Sup- 
pression of the circulation of and ry of| 





in obscene publications. Summary of 
reports received from governments. (Pub- 


| 
Daily Decisions | 


of the 


The Comptroller Gene) 

United States, as head of t/ 

eral Accounting Office, must appiu¢ 

of all expenditures by Government 

agencies before such expenditures 

finally become closed transactions. | 

Interpretation of the laws is neces- 

sary, therefore, in many instances. 

The latest decisions with respect to 

expenditures made by the Comp- '! 

troller General follow: 

A-13881, A-23345. (S) Contracts—Liqui- | 
dated damages—Standard Government Con- | 
struction Contract—Delays due to shut- ! 


;down orders of the Government—Agricul- | 


ture Department. Under Article 9 of the 
Standard Gov.rnment Construction Con- 
tract, fiscal agents of the Government are 
not required to deduct liquidated damages 
for the period intervening between the 
effective date of an order issued in accord- 
ance wich the contract for suspension of 


Lawrence F. Reifsnider. —— in the building of roads during 


he winter period and the effective date of | 
the order to recommence work when the 
contract period includes the winter season. 

A-24154, Transportation—Military Im- 
pediiaenta—War Department. Allowance for 
transportation of Military Impedimenta 
after July 10, 1926, must be at actual (not 
estimated) weight at 1st class rate, less 
than carload, or third class on a minimum 
carload of 24,000 pounds. 

A-23909. (S) Pay—Retired—Longevity— 
Officer—Army. When an officer of the Army 
retired June 29, 1922, for wounds received 
in battle becomes entitled to pay under the 
act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 625, pursuant 
to the act of May 8, 1926, 44 Stat. 417, he 
may not thereafter be paid under the act 
of May 11, 1908, 35 Stat. 108, although un- 
der the last cited act pay for intermitent 
periods, because of subsequent retired serv- 
ice, would be greater. 


number 


| Ramesa-Chandra Majumdar. 


| P.ters, William E. A Seattle merchant 


is at end of last line. . 


lications of the League of nations. {vV. 


Social. 1928. iv. 6) 8 p. Geneva 
Imp. d’Ambilly, 1928. 28-17339_ 
League of nati-ns. Economic commit- 
tee. Application of the interational con- 
vention relating to the simplification of 
custo . formalities signed at Geneva on 
November 3rd, 1923. Measures taken by 
the governments to give effect to the 
provi iors of the convention. (Summaries 
communicated by the governments partiemy 
to the convention in execution of article 
9.) (C, 180. M. 56, 1928, ii. E. 399. Publice- 
tions of the League of nations. ii. Ecos 
nomic and financial, 1928. ii. 15.) 28 ays 
Geneva, Imp d’Ambilly, 1928. 28-17721 ~ 
Lyon, J. B., company, printers, Alvany. 
Style book, with instructions, sugvestions © 
and helps to authors, copiers and printers, 
compiled for use in the state departments 
and for the state printer. 67, 53 p., illuss* 
Albany, J. B. Lyon company, printers? 
1928. 28-17673.) 
Ma’arrath gazze. The book of the Cave ofs 
treasures, a history cf the patriarchs and. 
the kings, their successors, from the créa=» 
tion to the crucifixion of Christ, trang: » 
lated from the Svriac text of the British, 
museum ms. Add. 25875, by Sir E. Al. 
Wallis Budge. With 16 plates and 8 illus- 
trations in the text. °19 p., 7 London, 
igi act society, ee 7 
The Religious tract 3 28-17708% 
Mann, Margaret. The classification and 
catologing of books. 435 a ‘ 
orice ibrary association, e 
American library 38-1 7678s 
Mason, Charles Robinson. The call of na¥' 
ture; master key of life and the sex’ 
problem “for better babies”; personality 
discovered, by The Fool. 186 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Mass., C. R. Mason, 1928. 28-17684; 
MacDonald, Robert Maclauchlan. Opals &e 
gold; wandering & nice = mining = 
s. 255 p. London, Unwin, ee 
gem field Pp 38-2646. 


|Mackinlay, Malcolm Sterling. Origin & dé 


London,:’ 
28-17506° 
Harvey Baum, ‘8 


velopment of light opera. 223 p. 
Hutchinson, 1927. 
Mead, Edward Sherwood. 1, 2 
study of the agricultural revolution, 
by and Bernhard Ostrolenk. 149 pyr 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania? 
press, 1928. 28-17258 
Moyer, Theone. Come visit with the fairies, 
by .. . illustrated by Kay Wormell. 3B. 
leaves, illus. Santa age Calif... 
Pacific coas ublishing co., 1928. 
Pacific tp g 38-17698°¢ 
Nystrom, Paul Henry. Bibliography of Té- 
tailing; a selected list of books, pam- 
phlets and periodicals. 87 p. New York; # 
Pub. for the School of business, Columbia’* 
university, by Columbia university press, 
1928. 28-17677 : 
Ancient Ine 
dian colonies in the Far East. By Dre 
R. C. Majumdar. (The Punjab oriental 
(Sanskrit) series, no 16.) 1 v. Lahore, 


The Punjab Sanskrit book depot, 1927..,..” 
28-9013 
bor-" 
rows the expert’s yardstick; a series & 
conversations. 35 p., illus. Seattl-, 1928. « 
28-17718 
Rowell, Eugene. The hills of dream. 63 pi 
La Grange, IIl., Broadview college press, 
1928. 28-17696 « 
Rodkey, Gordon. The banking. 
process. N. Y., Macmillan, - 
1928. 28-17254 
Russia (1922 (U. S. S. R.)) Delegatsiia 
S. S. S. R. v. Podgotovitel’ noi komissi i 
razoruzheniiu. Corrections to th - 
draft disarmament convention submitted? 
by the Delegation of the Union of So* 
cialist Soviet Republics, (Publications 
of the League of nations. ix. Disarma- 
ment. 1928. ix. 5. Erratum.) 5 p. Gé@ex 
neva, Imp. Kundig, 1928. 28-17337 
Simonds, Gifford K. The American way to} 
prosperity, by Gifford K. Simonds and 
John G. Thompson. 249 p., illus. Chicago, ° 
A. W. Shaw co., 1928. £8-17719 
Stead, William x orce. Festival in Tuscany” 
and other poems, by William Force Stead?* 
55 p. London, R. Cobden-Sanderson, 192% 
28-17734- 
Thomas, Edward. Collected poems, by Ed-~ 
ward Thomas; with a foreword by Walter 
De La Mare. New ed. 194 p. London, 
Ingpen & Grant, 1928. 28-17713 
Thomas, Edward. Th> last sheaf essays by 
Edward Thomas; with a foreword by 
Thomas Seccombe. 221 p. London, J. Cape,” 
1928. 28-17712 
Thomas, John Evans. The problem of sine 
in the New “estament. 151 p. London, A 
& C. Black, 1927. 28-17685 
Trevelyan, Robert Calverley. Cheiron. 58 p.. 
London, L. & Virginia Woolf, 1927. é 
28-17714,. 
Tso, Shih Kan Sheldon. The labor move- 
ment in China. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Indiana . 
university.) 230 p. Shanghai, 1928. : 
28-17257 
Van Hoesen, Henry lsartlett. Biblicgraphy, 
practical, enumerative, historical: en_in-* 
troductory manual, by... with the collab- 
oration of Frank Keller Walter. 519 p& 
illus. N. Y., Seribner, 1928. 28-17678 


Robert 
354 p., illus. 


Government Books . 


it 


and Publications « 


Documents described under this heading. 
are obtainable at prices stated from. 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 8 

‘atalogue of Copyright. Entries. Part 2) 

Patiala, Including List of Copyright Re= 
newals. 1928, New Series, Vol. 23, No. J 
Issued by Copyright Office, Library of. 
Congress. Subscription price for com- 
plete calendar year for Part 2 (Peri= 
odicals) is $1. (6-35347) 

List of Lights with Fog Signals of New 
Iceland and Arctic Qcean, 1928. Vol. Vee 
Corrected to May 15, 1928. H. 0. 34. Sol@ 
by the Hydrographic Office, Navy Dept. 
Price, 75 cents. ala 

Diplomatic List. Angust, 1098. ape” by ther, 

artm ate. Price, 5 cents. fr- 
Department of Stat ero 6298) 

Evangelical Congregational Church. Census 

of Religious Bodies, 1986, laguae by the. 
ensus. Price, 5 cents. ‘ 
Bureau of the C ieee 

Church of Daniel’s Band. Census of Reli* 
gious Bodies, 1926. I- ued by the Bureau 
of the Census. Price. 5 cents. 28-26573 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 
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ets 
~ Shown in Review 


Of World Trade 


Business Conditions Said to 
Be Good in France; Labor 
Situation in Italy 
Improves. 


[Continued from Page 4.] ; 
governmental expenditures on port im- 


provements in the next few months. | 
Weather conditions favored the sugar | 
harvest and a normal yield of about 40,- 


000 metric tons is expected, of which 
88,000 tons will be available for export. 

Mexico.—Business in Mexico during 
the week ended August 18 showed a 
slight improvement cver the unsettled 
conditions which existed during the lat- 
ter half of July. The peso has shown 


more strength, but further improvement | 


has been checked on account of the un- 
favorable crop outlook caused by the 
continued drought, especially in the 
northern part of the country. The na- 
tional banking convention adjourned 
after recommending steps which are de- 
signed to encourage savings and invest- 
ments in domestic inaustries. 
Netherlands East Indies——General re- 
tail buying is improving, with increased 
native purchasing power resulting from 
favorable crop returns. The volume of 
import trade continues heavy, except in 
east Java where the sugar situation is 
restricting buying. Lack of forward 
sales is necessitating the storing of 
sugar by a number of mills. Demand 
for rubber has improved somewhat and 
natives, despite low prices, are proceed- 
ing actively with tapping. Pepper sup- 
plies for shipments are heavy and prices 
are declining. 
can demand, tapioca trade is dull. 
Netheriandss—General business condi- 
tions in the Netherlands during July 
showed somewhat less than the usual 
summer slackness. Industrial.activity was 
maintained at a good level and the re- 
tail trade was satisfactory owing to 
better weather and the influx of tourists 
and visitors because of the Olympic 
games. Prices have shown little change 
and unemployment is relatively low. The 
money market has remained practically 
stable although rates were somewhat 
easier. A new financial organization, the 
Netherlands Credit and Financial Com- 
pany, with a capital of 12,000,000 florins, 
has been established at Amsterdam, 
Capital issues during June increased, 
those for foreign account being heavy. 
The stock market has experienced the 
usual summer calmness. Commodity mar- 
kets were seasonally inactive, with prices 
rather steady until the end of the month 
when a weaker tendency encouraged 
stock replenishment. Declared exports 
to the United States during July showed 
a heavy drop as compared with the June 
value. 
Porto Rico.—Reports from trade circles 
indicate little change in Porto Rican busi- 
ness conditions, and the merchandise 
movement remains slow in practically all 
lines. The usual seasonal purchases of 
fertilizer for sugar estates are being 
made but prices are exremely low on 
account of competitive conditions. To- 
bacco growers are delaying their pur- 
chases of needed fertilizer pending the 
conclusion of satisfactory credit arrange- 
ments. Collections are still difficult but 
banks report indications of improvement 
in some districts. 
Shipments from Porto Rico to foreign 
countries during the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last were $4,133,000 compared 
with $7,493,000 in the preceding fiscal 
year. The drop in these shipments was 
largely the result of the decrease in coffee 
exports from nearly 19,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $5,625,000 in 1926-27 to 11,145, 
000 pounds worth $5,505,000 in 1927-28 
Imports from foreign countries were $12,- 
595,000 in 1927-28 as against $11,764,- 
000 a year ago, the increase in great 
part being accounted for by larger pur- 
chases of Cuban tobacco for elaboration 
and reshipment to continental United 
States. 
Rumania.—Rumanian customs receipts 
for the first six months the 
year have shown a decrease of about 
per cent as compared with the budgetary 
estimates for the period and actual col- 
lections for the first half of 1927. The 
respective figures are: Receipts in 1928, 
3,663,012,000 lei (average rate of ex- 
change,~$.00618); budgetary estimates, 
4,600,000,000 lei; collections in 1927, 4,- 
754,737,000 lei. The decrease in the total 
receipts is due exclusively to the marked 
shrinkage in collection of export tax and 
incidental charges, chiefly as a result of 
the abolition and reductions of export 
tax and commission on the principal ex- 
port commodities and partly because of 
the heavy decrease in exports of cereals. 
Receipts from import duties held their 
own with an increase of about one per 
cent over the 1927 period but are 4.6 per 
cent below the budgetary estimates. 
Philippine Islands.—Except in copra 
districts where buying is reported to be 
better, general trade conditions in the 
Philippines remain dull. Collections con- 
tinue difficult and the situation compares 
unfavorably with the corresponding 
period last year. In copra areas, 
credit conditions have improved some- 
what, but remain tight in hemp, tobacco, 
and sugar areas. 
Sweden.—Settiement of trouble in the 
P iron mines which has seriously disturbed 
Sweden's economic situation since Jan- 
Suary has led to anticipation of a genera! 
‘improvement throughout the remainder 
ef the year. At the middle of August 
economic condilions were fundamentally 
"sound, although somewhat adversely af- 
‘fected by the poor crop prospects and 
"a result of labor conflicts. Crop con- 
p@itions are considerably below average 
pon account of the unusually cold, rainy 
Weather. Imports of grains and fruits 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


- 


Accounting 
Cc 


See under “Taxation” 
merce-Trade”’ headings. 


Aeronautics 


Post Office Department announces 
that suggestions for new air mail 
route between Washington and Pitts- 
burgh are being considered. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Report for 1927 of Royal Nether- 
lands Air Lines shows long-distance | 
flights have aided transportation by ! 
air. Page 3, Col. 2. 

Radio operator reports thet he re- 
ceived messages from fliers who dis- 
appeared on attempt to fiy to Sweden. ! 

Page 2, Col. 1 


and “Come | 


Agriculture 
c 


Dr. A. F. Woods, Director of Scien- 
tific Work of Department of Agricul- | 
ture, warns that too great stimulation 
of production will result in overpro- 
duction in dairy industry. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Brief filed with Tariff Commission on 
behalf of domestic producers asks in- 
creases in tariff duties on eggs and 
egg products, 

Pre: 7, Ca, 'G 

Supreme Court asked to pass on case 
involving damage to flour cargo by 
leakage of sulphuric acid drum. 

Page 1, 

High price level predicted for 
despite record yield because 
creased world demand. 


Col. 5 
wheat 
of in- 


Page 4, Col. 1 
American dairying said to be super- 
ior to that in western Europe. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Exports of grain in July were smaller 
than in June. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Apple crop of Canada forecast as 
four per cent larger than last year. [ 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Frontier regulations on imported 
meat modified by Switzerland. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
President Coolidge is told crops in 
North Dakota exceed previous records. 
7 Page 3, Col. 3. 
Uruguay may increase imports of 
potatoes. 
Page 4, Col. 


Automotive Industry 


Review of foreign markets for auto- 
mobiles, by Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 4, 


Bankin g-Finance 


Full text of telegram from counsel 
of International Quotations Company, | 
Inc., to Radio Commission asking that | 
action in denying request for license to 
transmit stock quotations by radio be 
reconsidered; and full text of telegram | 
from president of New York Stock 
Exchange, stating that company: has 
not received approval of Exchange to 
transmit quotations. 


4 


aes, Page 2, Col. 5! 
District Court for the District of 
Wyoming holds that interest rate of 
State in which property is located pre- 
vails in accounting. U. S. v. Mamouth 
Oil Co., Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Co. and Sinclair Pipe Line Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Passage of resolution to be asked at 
next session of Congress directing re- 
visicn of repor's made by Senate Com- 
mission of Gold and Silver Inquiry of 
Sixty-eighth Congress. , 


Ss 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Stat->ment showing combined re- 
sources and liabilities of nation-’ banks 
on June 30, the date of the last call 
for statements of condition. (Table 
page 7 Column 2.) 
Page 1, Col. 2 
text of review by| 
Board of completion 
reform: in Great Britain. 
oe . : Page 7, Col. 4 
Review of financial and commercial 
conditions in Norway, by Bank of Nor- 
way. 


Conclusion of full 
Federal Reserve | 
of monetary 


be ; Page 7, Col. 1 

Siam establishes new unit ‘or cur- 
rency. 

= : Page 7, Col. 3 

Per-capita cost of government of 
Florida increases in 1927. 

: ma Page 7, Col. 5 
Daily decisions of the Accounting | 
Office. 

; Page 9 
Foreign at New 
York. 


exchange rates 
y Page 7 
__ Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 

Page 7 
The dollar volume of business for the 
week as measured by check payments. 
. : Page 6, Col. 5 

See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The hydrographie office of the De- 
partment of the Navy issues a list of 
the lights, with fog signals, of Nor- 
way, Iceland, and the Arctie Ocean. 
(Corrected to May 15, 1928. H. O. 34.) 

Page 9, Col. 7 


i 


nel 


usual rising tendency at this time of the! 
year. The exchange of paper currency 
has not yet been completed, and a fur- 
ther extension beyond August 15 was 
expected. 

United Kingdom.—Important foreign 
railway contracts have been awarded to 
British coal firms but the trade generally 


: around $0.505, in contrast with a 
sina quiet. Three new mergers re-| 


was maintained at 18.80 crowns. 
nervousness developed as a market re-| both Norwegian and foreign, increased | quiet. 


The copyright office issues a cata- 
loque of copyright entries dealing with | 
periodicals. (1928. New Series. Vol. | 

3, No. 1.) 


»* 


Page 9, Col. 7! 
The Census Bureau issues the section | 


| of the Census of Religious Bodies for 


1926 dealing with the Church of Dan- 
iel’s Band. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Census Bureau issues the sec- 
tion of the Census of Religious Bodies 
for 1926 dealing with the Evangelical 
Congregational Church, 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Department of State issues dip- 
lomatic list as of August, 1928. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Books and* publications received by 
the Library .{ Congress. 
Page 9 


Census Data 


The Census Bureau issues the section 
of the Census of Religious Bodies for 
1926 dealing with the Church of Dan- 
iel’s Band. | 
Page 9, Col. 7 

The Census Bureau issues the sec- 
tion of the Census of Religious Bodies 
for 1926 dealing with the Evangelical | 
Congregational Church. | 
Page 9, Col. 7) 


Chemicals 


Supreme Co t asked to pass on case 
involving damage to flour cargo by 
leakage of sulphuric acd drum. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Commerce- Trade 


District Court for the District of | 
Wyoming holds that interest rate of 
State in which property is located pre- 
vails in accounting. U. S. v. Mamouth 
Oil Co., Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 
Co. and Sinclair Pipe Line Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Committee +f League of Nations 
recommends that nations consider rep- 
resentations of other countries in op- 
position to riff revisions. 

Page 1, Col. 2} 

General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, holds that enforced collections 
are not authorized by claim of abate-' 
ment. (G. C. M. 4197.) 

: Page 4, Col. 6 

Export business in Kauri gum at 
Auckland remains almost stationary. 
but shipments to United States have 
increased, Department of Commerce is 
informed. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Leather Division of Department of 
Commerce emphasizes growing im-! 
portance of smaller markets of world) 
for American exports of leather. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Federal Trade Commission orders 
medicine firms to discontinue attempts 
to maintain uniform resale prices. 

. Page 4, Col. 5 

Review of world market conditions 
summarized by Department of Com- 
merce from cable and radio reports. 

Page 4, Col. 2) 

Exports of grain in July were smaller 
than in June, 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Review of foreign markets for auto- | 
mobiles, by Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

The dollar volume of business for the | 

week as measured by check payments. 
E ; Page 6, Col. 5 | 

Frontier regulations on importcd | 

meat modified by Switzerland. 
; Page 6, Col. 4} 

Uruguay may increase imports of | 
potatoes, 

Page 4, Col. 4 


Construction 


Rules of contest for design of Colum- | 
bus Memorial Lighthouse are sent to 
architects in 56 nations. | 

Page 1, Col. 2} 

Methods of checking damage to 
buildings by white ants are tested by 
Bureau of Entomology. 3 

: Page 1, Coi. 6} 
Copyrights 

The copyright office issues a ‘cata- 
logue of copyright entries dealing with! 
periodicals. (1928. New Series. Vol. 
23,, No. 1.) 

Page 9, Col. 7 
. . 
Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Customs 


Customs Court grants reduction in 
tariff rates on certain novelties snd on 
bone beads. | 
Page 4, Col. 6 


Education 


Navy Department announces that 94 
enlisted men have passed examination 
for naval academy. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Federal Board for Vocational Edu-! 
cation lists qualifications for foremen 
conference leaders. 

Page 2, 

New educational film strip 
pared by Children’s Bureau, 

Page 3, Col. 7 | 


Col. 2 
pre- 


1s 


Some | 


many apparently desirous 


In the 


were 


meantime it became evident that the 
value of the Norwegian crown should | crowns, with an even lower rate in t 


Electrical Industry 


Examiners in Chief reject claims for 
method of storing electric 
parte 


patent on 
batteries as anticipated. 
Wheeler & Wright.) 


(Ex 


Page 8, Col. 4! picture industry are not anticipated by | 


Foodstuffs 


Frontier regulations on 
meat modified by Switzerland. 
Page 6, Col. 


Foreign Affairs 


Department of Labor makes public 
report of British Ministry of Labor, in- 
still | 


dicating that apprenticeship is 


common method of recruiting workers 


in metal trades in England. 
Page 2, Col. 


imported 


Motion Pictures 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
holds that claims for photographic 
printer for use in printing positive 
films from negative films in motion 


; prior art. (Ex parte Garbutt and 
| fear.) 
| Page 8, Col. 
| New educational film strip is pre- 
1! pared by Children’s Bureau. 

Page 3, Col. 7 


| National Defense 


Navy Department announces that 94 
enlisted men have passed examination 
| for naval academy. 


9 
“ 


1] Chief of Staff of the Army will con- 


Radio station in Netherlands asked to | fer with President Coolidge, it is stated 


discontin~2 
frequences 


broadcasting on 
due to interference 


signals of missing plane Greater Rock- 


ford, 
Page 2, Col. 


Rules of contest for design of Colum- | 
; bus Memorial Lighthouse are 


architects in 56 nations. 
Page 1, Col. 
Report for 1927 of Royal 
lands Air Lines 


9° 


air. Page 3 


Page 7, Col. 


India to assess fines on dutiable arti- 
cles sent in letter mail if green label | 
| 


is not affixed. 


; Page 6, Col. 4 
Review of financial and commercial 
conditions in Norway, by Bank of Nor- | 


way. 


Page 7, Col. 


Siam establishes new unit for cur- 


rency. 


Page |, Col. 


The Department of State issues dip- 


lomatic list as of August, 1928. 


Page 9, Col. 


Survey shows India possesses exten- 


sive water power resources. 
Page 6, Col. 


Fur Industry 


Shipment of fur seals to be placed | 
in Zoological Park in Washington. D. C.! 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Game and Fish 


Shipment of fur seals to be placed in 


Zoological Park, Washington, D. C. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Gov't Personnel 


Captain B. M. Chriswell, United] 
assigned to new | 


States Coast Guard, 
post. 


Page 9, Col. 3 


‘Gov't Supplies 


Procedure in gasoline purchases by! 
Federal officers so as to avoid State tax 
| is specified by Comptroller General. 


Page 4, Col. 


Gov't Topical Survey 


with | 


2nt to 


9 
Nether- 
shows long-distance 
flights have aided transportation by 
» Co 2. 

Conclusion of full text of review by 
Federal Reserve Board of completion 
of monetary reforms in Great Britain. | 


present | at the Executive offices at Superior. 
Page 3, Col. 3° 


| Department of War approves estab- 
| lishment of field artillery unit for Uni- 

7 | versity of Florida. 

9 


Page Col. 

Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of the Navy. 

Page 9 


the Department of War. 


Oil 


Page 9 


Procedure in gasoline purchases by 
Federal officers so as to avoid State tax) 
| is specified by Comptroller General. | 
Page 4, Col. 7 

| 
| 


4 


Patents 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office | 
holds that claims for photographic 
printer for use in printing positive | 
films from negative films in motion 
picture industry are not anticipated by | 
prior art. (Ex parte Garbutt and} 
fear.) | 

Page 8, Col. 2 

First Assistant Commissioner 
Patents affirms rejection of claims 1-5 
and 7-10 relating to intake mainfold| 
and heating control for internal com-| 
bustion engines and reverses rejection | 
of claim 6. (Ex parte Francis.) | 

Page 8, Col. 1} 

Examiners in Chief reject claims for | 
patent on method of storing electric | 
' batteries as anticipated. (Ex parte | 
| Wheeler & Wright.) 


1 


2 

vo 

sail 
‘ 


1 


Page 8, Col. 4! 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8&8. 


‘Postal Service 


Post Office Department announces 
that suggestions for new air mat 
route between Washington and Pitts- 
' burgh are being considered. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

India to assess fines on dutiable arti- 
| cles sent in letter mail if green label | 
is not affixed. | 


Supply of two-cent Valley Forge 
commemorative postage stamps is ex- 
| hausted. 


r ' 
’ | 

Page 
| Reductions in foreign mail rates ef- 


a 


Collection of Employment Data; ar- | fected by Universal Postal Union. | 


ticle by Ethelbert Stewart, 
sioner of Labor Statistics. 
Page 9, Col. 


‘Highways 

Comptroller General says ruling on 
of Fed- 
eral roads was not designed to delay | 
such payments by Department of Ag-| 


progress payments to builde 


riculture, 


Labor 


Page 10, Col. 


Department of Labor makes public | 
report of British Ministry of Labor, in- | 
still | 
common method of recruiting workers 


dicating that apprenticeship is 


in metal trades in England. 


Page 2 


Col. 


Collection of Employment Data; ar- 
Commis- 


ticle by Ethelbert Stewart, 
sioner of Labor Statistics. 
Page 9, Col. 


Commis 


| Page 3, Col. 5 


3! Public Health 


| Precautions recommended by Public 
|Health Service to check usual increase 


summer, 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Weekly health review shows i ‘fantile 

7| paralysis is ..ove normal prevalence 
mer. 

9 


Page 2, Col. 7 
Prevalence of hydrophobia said to be 
alarming; prompt treatment urged. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Agencies for placing children urged 
| to watch health of children. 


‘Public Lands 


| 


1 


3| Department of Interior 


cation lists qualifications for foremen’' tional Park in Oregon is breaking all 


conference leaders. 


Leather 


Page 2, Col. 


Leather Division of Department o:| 


Commerce emphasizes growing 


for American exports of leather. 
Page 1, Col. 


Mines and Minerals 


Passage of resolution to be asked at | 
next session of Congress directing re- 
vision of report: made bv Senate Com- | 
mission of Gold and Silver Inquiry of | 


Sixty-eighth Congress. 
Page 1, Col. 


Department of Labor makes public} 
| report of British Ministry of Labor, in- | 
still | ford. 
common method of recruiting workers | 
| in metal ‘trades in England. 


dicating that apprenticeship is 


9 


Page Col. 


with an increased number of 


| action over maintenance of the rate un-|the value of the Norwegian crown dur-| 
changed for so considerable a_ period, 
since 
of obtaining higher quotations. 


ing September. 
Position Strengthened. 


n iv.-! of International 
portance of smaller markets of worid| In¢., 


sellers, | 


records, 
Page 1, Col. 5 


9 


‘Radio 


| Full text of telegram from counsel 


Quotations Company, 
to Radio Commission asking that 
action in denying request for license to 
7! transmit stock quotations by radio be 
| reconsidered; and full text of telegram 
|from president of New York Stock 
Exchange, stating that company has 
not received approval of Exchange to 
transmit quotations, 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Radio station in Netherlands asked to 
diftontinue broadcasting on present 
frequences due to in’..ference with 
signals of missing plane Greater Rock- 


| 
9° 


Page 2, Col, 7 
Radio Commission extends licenses of 


1| all broadcasters to October 1 except 


As already noted, the 


/ the election became known. 


| lar approval of developments. 


Page 9, Col. 2; 


5 | 


Orders issued to the personnel of | 


of | Zoological Park, Wasitngton, D 


Page 6, Col. 4! 


2, Col. 5| 


lin prevalence of typhoid fever in late | 


, but below epidemic figure of last sum- | 


Page 3, Col. 1. ; 


announces | 
Federal Board for Vocational Edu-| that tourist travel in Crater Lake Na- | 


ned in Today’s Issue 


+ 


those cited for failure to serve the 
| public. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

The Bull Insular Line proposes new 

radio service to Porto Rico, for use by 
public. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Radio operator reports that he re- 

ceived messages from fliers who dis- 

| appeared on attempt to fly to Sweden. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Railroads 


=» 

Seaboard Air Line asks Interstate 
; Commerce Commission:for right to is- 
sue $1,176,000 in bonds for expenditures 
and as guaranty for short term notes. 
Page 6, Col. 1 

Interstate Commerce Commission au- 

| thorizes Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit 
Railroad Co. to abandon part of its 


line in Ohio. 

‘ Page 6, Col. 4 
Southern Railway asks authority to 

abandon 39-mile line between Morris- 

; town and Corryton, Tenn. 

| Page 6, Col. 7 

Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis Rail- 

| way authorized to replace unauthorized 

| notes. 

| Page 6, Col. 1 

Successful tests are conducted of 

; rubber pads used on rails to deaden 





Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 





| sound and absorb vibration. 

Page 1, Col. 1 
| tate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 
Rate decisions handed down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 6 
Rubber 


Successful tests are conducted of 
rubber pac: used on rails to deaden 
sound and absorb vibration. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Science 
Shipment of fur seals to be placed in 


Cc. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Shipping 
The hydrographic office of the De- 


| partment of the Navy issues a list of 


the lights, with fog signals, of Nor- 
way, Iceland, and the Arctic Ocean. 
(Corrected to May 15, 1928. R. O. 34.) 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Statement in “Merchant Fleet News” 
declares that “Leviathan,” in sixth year 
of operation under American flag, has 
earried more than 166,000 passengers 
to and from Europe. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Supreme Court asked to pa=3 on case 
involving damage to flour cargo by 
| leakage of sulphuric acid drum. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


| Social Welfare 


Agencies for placing children urged 
to watch health of children. 
Page 3, Col. 1. 


Supreme Court 


Supren.e Court asked to pass on case 
involving damage to flour cargo by 
leakage of sulphuric acid drum. 

1 Page 1, Col. 5 





| Tariff 


Brief filed with Tariff Commission on 
behalf of don.estic producers asks in- 
| creases in tariff duties on eggs and 
| egg products, 

Page 1, Col. 6 
| Committee of League of Nations 
| recommends that nations consider rep- 

resentations of cther countries in op- 
position to tariff revisions. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


| Taxation 


| General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
| Revenue, holds that enforced collections 
are not authorized by claim of abate- 
ment. (G.C. M. 4197.) 


‘ 


Page 4, Col. 6 
Procedure in gasoline purchases by 
Federal officers so as to avoid State tax 
is specified by Comptroller General. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
See Index and Digest of Tax De- 
| cisions on Page 4. = 


' Trade Marks 


Name “Sanachina” on bath tub fix- 
tures is held to be registrable. (First 
| Assistant Commissioner of Patents; 
Baker v. Trumbull Electric Manufac- 
| turing Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Law Digest 
}on Page 8. 


‘Veterans 





Veterans’ Bureau rules on rights of 
| dependent to unpaid installments of ad- 
| justed service credit. 

| Page 3, 


| Water Power 


Survey shows India possesses exten- 
| sive water power resources, 
| Page 6, Col. 1 


Col. 5 





. 


market was{ nounced that it had secured an exchange 
It continued stable as results of | credit. At the same time announcements | we exereise greater thrift, no matter how 
The unrest| were made that several industrial con-| much self-denial is required. This is a 
|; subsided in a few days because of popu-/| cerns and the Municipal Bank of Norway | fundamental social necessity. If we neg- 

In addi-| had obtained foreign loans. The rate of |lect to:build up and help by refusing to 
tion assurance from several quarters that| exchange on foreign currency dropped,| save we shall bar possibilities of prog- 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


volume. 


PRICE 5 CENTS [S%y_ 


Partial Payments 
To Road Builders 
Given Approval 


Comptroller General Says 
Ruling Was Not Intended 
To Cause Delay in 
Settlements. 


—= 


Delays in the direct settlement of 
\claims under construction contracts, with 
consequent embarrassment to contractors, 
have been called to the attention of the 
'Seeretary of Agriculture by the Comp- 
i troller General of the United States, J. 
|R. McCarl, in a letter just made public 
by the General Accounting Office. 

His office, Mr. McCarl wrote, cannot 
be responsible for delays resulting from 
the failure of the officers and employes 
of the Department of Agriculture in ob- 
serving the rules and regulations with 
|vespect to administrative reports and ex- 
amination of claims sent here for settle- 
ment, Mr. MeCarl wrote. 

The full text of the letter follows: 

The Secretary of Agriculture: There 
has been received in reference to deci- 
sion dated June 21, 1928, of this office, 
relative to the making of final payments 
without deduction of liquidated damages 
under Article 9 of Standard Government 
| Construction Contracts (Form 23), for 
delays due to shut down orders of the 
United States issued to forest road con- 
|tractors in certain of the western 
States, vour letter of August 15, 1928, 
to the effect that in view of said deci- 
sion fiscal agents of the Department of 
Agriculture are reluctant to make prog- 
'yess payments to contractors where such 
delays are involved, without deduction of 
| liquidated damages, for fear that credit 
| therefor may be disallowed in the audit 
|of their accounts. 

Instructions Are Sought. 
| You inquire whether some procedure 
may not be adopted to expedite the 
earned progress payments to various 
road contractors in order that they may 
continue with their contract work. 

It was not the purpose or intent of the 
decision of June 21, 1928, to preclude 
the making of authorized progress pay- 
ments where the delay was due to the 
order of the Government, there being no 
‘fault on the part of the contractor. 

it is understood that it is customary 
in the matter of road construction work 
under the control of the Department of 
Agriculture to enter into contracts at or 
near the beginning of a fiscal-year pe- 
riod, with a view to completing the work, 
lif possible, during said fiscal year; and 
| that it frequently happens that the work 
cannot be completed before the beginning 
of the winter season, and the weather 
conditions become such that it is neces- 
{sary from the Goverriment’s standpoint 
to suspend the work. Under such cireum- 
| stances there is no objection to other- 
|wise proper progress payments being 





‘};made by the disbursing officer without 


| deduction of liquidated damages for the 
period of delay incident to the cessation 
'of work on the written order of the dis- 
trict engineer in charge of the operation. 
| Contract Should Cover Situation. 
Where, under contracts for the con- 
struction of roads or trails, the work is 
not to be completed until after the ex- 
|piration of a winter period, and it is 
|desired that the final payment, also, be 


'}; made by a disbursing officer without re- 


iferring the matter to this office, when the 
jonly delay is due to an order of the Gov- 
|ernment to stop work, the two concluding 
| sentences of Article 1 of the contract 
}should stipulate that the contract period 
| of time is exclusive of any time that may 
| intervene between the effective date of 
jorders of the Government to suspend 
|operations on account of weather condi- 
tions and the effective date of orders to 
| resume the work. 

With respect to delay in the direct 
| settlement of claims under construction 
‘contracts with consequent embarrass- 
{ment of contractors, your attention is in- 
|vited to the fact that 23 claims of as 
many contractors, which were forwarded 
to this office by the Department of Agri- 
|culture for direct settlement, had to be 
jreturned to that Department for proper 
administrative report and recommenda- 
‘tion signed by the proper administrative 
|oficer of the Department. In other 
| words, the claims forwarded here for 
direct settlement did not have the admin- 
istrative report and recommendation ap- 
proved by the officer of your Department 
| designated for that purpose, and which 
appear to be required under paragraph 6 
(c) of the fiscal regulations of your De- 
|; partment. ’ 
This office cannot, of course, be re- 
| sponsible for delays resulting from the 
| failure of the officers and employes of 
|the Department of Agriculture in ob- 
|serving the rules and regulations with 
respect to administrative reports and ex- 
amination of claims sent here for settle- 
| ment. 


| 
| = aeciiiiei 


Saving has been reduced partly because 
of high cost of living and partly because 
of heavy taxation. The investigation of 
Professor Wadervang shows that the 
average saving has been materially re- 
‘duced, and every effort should be made 
to bring it back to its former level. 

Our progress depends upon greater 
production, and it must be the mission 
of the banks to secure means, with a 
reasonable profit, which will make pos- 
sible greater production. As a requisite 
of this advencement, it is necessary that 


| 
| 
| 
| 





On September 13 the exchange rate!no radical changes would be attempted| and this as ugual brought a number of} ress. Confidence will return in propor- 


0 


f the pound sterling dropped to 18. 


4i\/had a soothing effect, which would have} sellers into the market. As a consequence | tion as we create a sense of security. 
he| been greater if the assurance had been| the Bank of Norway could again increase ; 


The first part of January, 1928, was 


During this period the| given at an earlier date. However, one} its holdings without hindrance to the rise | characterized by depression, due to sev- 
Bank of Norway strengthened its posi-| fortunate result was that the foreign | in value of the crown. The pound sterl-/era causes which intensified the situation, 
tion by buying exchange if the open | demand for Norwegian exchange had) ing was thus quoted at 18.34 crowns on|and made it necessary to exercise great 
market in considerable amounts. Early| been considerably reduced. There was | November 15, and this rate of exchange |care. During the first half of the month 
October also was characterized by quiet-|no very considerable amount. of funds| was maintained to the close of the year.|there was a considerable demand for ex- 
ness, which must on the whole be termed | left to withdraw; otherwise the unrest} Demand for exchange during early No-|change, which, however, was counter- 
a satisfactory development. | might have been greater. | vember was in considerable amount, and |balanced by influx of capital during the 

There has been during the past few October proved to be for us a very} was followed by sufficient inflow of | last half of the month. Following this 
|months some withdrawal of capital, but|expensive month, Unrest spread over) capital toward the close of the year. ;we had a period of great unrest during 
inot to any great amcunt. This may be| the country like wildfire and gained It has been mentioned before, but | which we were the object of heavy ex- 
in part accounted for as a reaction upon) ground in small places long after quiet’ it needs repeating, that it is of great im-'change pressure. The inflow of capital 
the rumor about writing off the national; had been established in some important} portance to our progress that saving be funds from the home market during this 
debt, which gave rise to some uneasi-| centers. Later on in the month a con-| encouraged. While it is true of other) period was insignificant. Because of 
ress and had an unfavorable effect on| siderable portion of the capital which); countries that saving has fallen off dur-|these circumstances it was absolutely 
the money market. It was necessary to} had been withdrawn was returnd again. ing the last few years, the decrease has necessary to increase the discount rate 
. wait for the cessation of these rumors.| In November the Bank of Norway an-; been particularly marked in our case.) The board of directors had no a : 


| ported in process of formation in North- advance as a normal effect of prevail-| open market. 
j umberland and involve 27 collieries. | ing conditions and that a change at any 
Output for the week ended July 28 was| time might be expected. This happened 
4,455,900 tons and employment 897,000.\ 1" @ natural way on August 11 and 
A new treasury issue of £35,000,000 5| created a feeling of relief. 
per cent bonds has been announced, |, During the months from June to Sep- 
oe ae ee ese tie setne ne | tember, inclusive, the situation on the 
a was favorable. The | 
Improvements Noted }market took care of itself, and only 
7h ° _..,; occasionally was it necessary for the 
In Frade in Norway Bank of Norway to aid in meeting the 
—_—_—___—__ constant withdrawal of foreign capita!. 
Following a strong demand for exchange 
the situation quited down during Au- | 
gust. Toward the end of the month, 
hOwever, a notable tuin in the market, 


Pwill undoubtedly be heavier than last 
; when crops were also subnorma!. 
"The money market in July remained 
‘fairly easy with net foreign credits 
showing further growth. The bourse 
was fairly active with quotations show- 
ing a recovery. The Swedish industria! 
roduction showed a further advance 
faring June and a general tone of im- 
, vVement Was noticeable in industriai ! 
and market conditions. 
» Turkey.—Economiec conditions in Tur- [Continued from Page 7.J 
key centinue to feel the effects of re-| which necessitated considerable selling 
sent business failures and unfavorable’ by the Bank of Norway. From July 
props. Turkish exchange has remained 12 to August 11 the rate of exchange 
‘ 


|} exchange market 


4 


i: 





